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The Sport of Ginks 


A View of Horse-Racing in America 


By John E. Rosser 


portrayed by fiction and Hollywood as Kentuckians—the men 

stil. wearing the full mustache and goatee of other days, the 
women daintily feminine—owners of vast estates where Negroes, 
happily intoning spirituals, serve their aristocratic charges—both 
human and equine—with selfless fidelity to the Great Tradition. No 
gift of prophecy is required to predict months in advance of the 
Kentucky Derby that important figures in the worlds of society, 
business and government will be present when the tense spectators 
hum “My Old Kentucky Home” as Old Glory is raised aloft. As a 
result “the sport of kings” is often thought of as being conducted 
for the amusement of the American public by men and women who 
love horses and who aré chiefly concerned with improvement of the 
equine breed. These owners and breeders, it is claimed, are not 
interested in money. To them the cheers of the crowd when their 
horses win mean more than the purse. 

The accusing stare of skeptics, however, compels the setting 
down of qualifying comment on the purity of horse racing. To 
begin with, one should remember that the sport is colossally expen- 
sive. At any given time there are in the United States between 
10,000 and 15,000 horses either ready for competition on the track 
or under elaborate care for the achievement of such fitness. The 
breeding farms, stocked with winning sires and dams of the turf, 
maintained by staffs of high fitness, supplied with buildings and 
properties where money has been lavishly spent, represent total costs 
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not often paralleled outside governmental disbursements. For the 
support of the lowliest plater—an inferior race horse—an average 
minimum upkeep of $50 weekly is expended. To keep Seabiscuit, 
for whom his owner declined $250,000, a jolting outlay is required. 
The siring fee of Man o’ War, the celebration of whose twenty-fifth 
birthday vied in the Press with the collapse in the Philippines, is an 
impressive $25,000. 

The breeding farms are only a part of the cost. From the stables 
to the grandstands the racing plants are little less than sumptuous. 
For instance, Arlington Downs, midway between Dallas and Fort 
Worth, is commonly appraised at $2,000,000, yet is no match for 
the glorified ovals at Hialeah, Santa Anita, Churchill Downs, 
Jamaica, or at least a dozen others. Though used for only the few 
weeks of the season, these plants must be kept in perfect trim and 
repair during the entire year. This expense may be partially met by 
gate receipts, entry and stabling fees, and concessions. Any income 
from this source, however, is more than offset by winners’ purses. 


The editor of one of the most reputable racing weeklies in the 
United States was asked if the purses given by the tracks took care 
of the expenses of the horses. His reply showed that 13,683 horses 
last year won purses aggregating $17,987,225—an average of $1,300 
for each horse. That editor can’t get any horseman to tell him it 
costs less than $50 a week to supply hay and oats and care for even 
the lowliest racing plug. The skate’s income is just one half of his 
expense, not allowing for wear and tear on his owner. This difference 
must be made up by betting. Furthermore, anyone who knows will 
admit that income to the track depends on the “take” and “‘break- 
age” derived from pari-mutuel betting. 

Undoubtedly, enormous sums are spent on race horses and rac- 
ing stables for the love of horses and the sport of racing. Neverthe- 
less, most of the over-all expenses are met by revenues which derive 
directly or indirectly from betting. Horse racing and betting may 
not be synonymous for the enjoyment of the sport but they are 
synonymous for its continuation. 

There are two general types of betting on horse racing: through 
the pari-mutuel machines at the track, and with bookmakers or 
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bookies. The pay-offs for the first type—win, place and show—are 
determined by an understandable division of the betting pools—after 
taxes, track “take,” and “breakage” (fractions of dimes) are de- 
ducted. The odds are determined by the number of bets placed at 
the track, and these odds are momentarily flashed to the spectators 
on the totalizator, a machine in the infield facing the grandstand. 
In the second type the betting is generally done away from the 
track with bookies—local operators who make betting pools on the 
results of the races. Up to a limit the pay-offs are the same as those 
at the track. For instance, a few years ago at Hialeah track, a 
horse paid $570 to win for $2 wagered and correspondingly high 
for place and show. In Dallas the bookie pay-off was $32 for $2 
wagered. Who got the difference, someone may ask? Nobody. The 
only connection between the bookie and the track is that the bookie 
operates on information furnished from the track. The highly solvent 
bookies take no chances. They set top limits—they pay in Dallas, for 
instance, the common but minimum for the United States of 15 to 1 
to win, 6 to 1 to place, 3 to 1 to show, with the original bet returned. 


Last year at tracks in sixteen states 15,000,000 spectators 
wagered $517,382,107 on 14,000 horses. This year, in spite of the 
war, rubber shortage and gasoline rationing, the annual totals may 
well be greater because both attendance and wagering at the tracks 
are establishing all-time records. For the first time there are days 
when $2,000,000 is bet at a single track and when $400,000 is bet 
on a single horse. 


Startling as these amounts are, it is doubtful if they represent 
more than a small percentage of the money gambled daily on the 
horses throughout the United States. The amounts wagered at the 
tracks are of public record for purposes of computing State taxa- 
tion. The sums bet with the nation’s bookies may be reckoned only 
by the law of probabilities. 


Not long ago New Yorkers learned that members of their police 
force had received $1,000,000 as their cut from a “syndicate’— 
mostly bookies—which took in $100,000,000. It is a certainty that 
this sum is not the complete amount of bookie business done in that 
city. The bookies do not always head up in observable spots and it 
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is certain that the self-confessed “finest” was gypped in part of 
its take. 


Accepting the population of New York and environs as about 
10,000,000—or roughly one-thirteenth of the people of the country 
—the national betting total with bookies computed on this informa- 
tion would be thirteen times that of New York or $1,300,000,000. 
If it be countered that Manhattan is unique in affluence, the city 
of Dallas may be offered as another example. Not long ago I asked 
the runner for a Dallas bookie ring: “How much money is bet 
daily in Dallas?’ After some calculation he replied: “Lots of the 
big shots—oil men, cattle barons, night club operators—fellows who 
can lose thousands a day and not suffer—are out of town for the 
summer. About $100,000 a day would catch it these days. Business 
is off.” 


If Dallas, with its 300,000 population, bets an even $30,000,000 
a year on horses at remote tracks, then the country’s total would be 
roughly 400 times that of Dallas, or $12,000,000,000 yearly! Of 
course statistics cannot be accurately drawn, but the figures con- 
clusively suggest that the bookies’ business runs into tremendous 
figures, certainly into the billions. If there is need for further proof 
that most areas of the United States are contributing substantially 
to the revenues of the bookie empire, the testimony of Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Chicago, New Orleans, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
thousands of others may be had. 


To be sure the gullible New Yorker and Dallasite do not sus- 
tain a total loss in their wagering on the horses. But let it not be 
overlooked that the New York bookies could and did pay that 
$1,000,000 hush money to the police department and that Dallas 
bookies are able to sustain rapidly recurrent fines of $25 each when 
apprehended. And the bookies are evidently active in Dallas. The 
Times Herald for February 2, 1942, said: “Bookie arrests leaped 
from 154 in December to 506 last month.” However, this does not 
mean that there are 506 or even 154 bookies operating in Dallas. 
Some of these arrests are for repeaters. Indeed the press of Dallas 
has said repeatedly that, under the harassment of the police force, 
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it is doubtful if more than fifty or sixty journeyman bookies are 
operating steadily in the city. 

The experience of Texas with horse racing will shed further 
light on the baneful influence of the bookie. In 1929 the Wag- 
goners—who were genuinely interested in improving the breed of 
horses—built their $2,000,000 Arlington Downs racing plant. For 
a while horse racing took place without betting at the track. Then 
in 1933 pari-mutuel betting was legalized by a rider tacked to a 
long delayed appropriations bill. Almost overnight Arlington Downs 
was challenged for richness of appointment by Epsom Downs at 
Houston, Alamo Downs at San Antonio, Fair Park within the city 
of Dallas, and by lesser tracks throughout the State. A sort of holi- 
day spirit possessed the State, very much like that which later cele- 
brated the repeal of prohibition. 


Generally, Texans found themselves in the kindergarten class of 
pari-mutuel betting. They were baffled by such words as handicap, 
stakes, selling plater, field, breakage, furlong, win, place, show, 
allowance, scratch, tack, blinders, bleeder, daily double, totalizator, 
morning line, mud horse, battery, saliva test, smart money, and all 
the rest of the lingo of the track. After some education the women 
quit betting only on horses with pretty names. But eventually they 
learned about odds, the run-downs, touts and combination tickets. 
In fact, they acquired enough information to enable them to lose 
regularly and with authority. 


Most of the Texas daily newspapers plunged at once into the 
game for which their subscribers had overnight manifested such an 
interest. One or two of the big papers held off for a time before 
capitulating. Soon, all of them were carrying the racing results and 
the entries for the following day; some even employed wise boys to 
dope out the races and to announce probable winners. The track 
editions of papers carried lively write-ups of the daily runnings. 
Some even ran the advertising claims of “Old Reliable Joe” or of 
“Railbird Rastus”—experts, who for a daily fee up to $100, would 
give tips on possible winners. Many bettors, of mathematical bent, 
devised novel and unfailing systems of their own. By the multiplied 
thousands the customers pressed through clicking turnstiles, clutch- 
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ing racing sheets in nervous fingers, as they hurried to the pari- 
mutuel windows as if for fear they would close before taking their 
money. 


Then a new note began to be heard—murmurously low at first, 
later to swell into a tornado. Merchants observed that their customers 
of granitic integrity were getting far behind with their accounts. 
Housewives secured money for betting by blackmailing or bribing 
merchants to enter fictitious accounts on their books against 
unsuspecting husbands. Employees of private and public establish- 
ments became tense and distraught in the afternoons. Jobs were 
lost. Betting on the horses was found to have serious if not grim and 
sometimes appalling derivatives: there were embezzlements, for- 
geries, penitentiary sentences, divorces, suicides. 


In 1939, at the insistence of Governor Allred, the statute legaliz- 
ing wagering on horse racing was repealed by the State Legislature. 
Overnight, the tracks closed. But this did not stop the evil which 
had been started. Hundreds of thousands of horse players habituated 
to their daily heady draught of intense expectancy, would not long 
forego their tipple. The word “bookie,” so faintly heard in former 
years, began to echo in excited conversation and in the press. Your 
barber, your druggist, your news dealer, your grocer, your cosme- 
tician, the proprietor of your favorite restaurant—any of these 
would take your wager and immediately ’phone it to some central 
office. If you were a “right” person, you soon learned how to ‘phone 
directly to a bookie joint, from which you might ascertain at any 
moment of the afternoon the current odds at any track in the 
United States, the scratches, jockeys, and condition of the track, 
as well as the results of the races and their official pay-offs. There 
soon appeared sumptuously furnished betting parlors, with com- 
fortable seats and tables arranged conveniently before a battery of 
blackboards on which nimble attendants entered the shifting data 
of the day’s racing. Free drinks and lunch were often served, to 
the appreciation of the women customers who thronged these places. 
Loud speakers blared out the details of each race; sometimes races 
from three tracks would be under way simultaneously. It was pretty 
exciting. Batteries of runners, regular as the postman, began making 
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rounds of offices and residences, collecting losses of yesterday or, 
most happily, paying something for correct guessing. And anything 
from 50 cents to $10,000 could be wagered on a horse. There was 
always somebody to take the wager, regardless of size, but not 
always the same person or the same method of handling. 


The repeal of legalized betting, therefore, stimulated the evil of 
the bookie. If the gambling on horse races could be kept at the 
tracks, its harm would not be so great. But where it reaches down 
into all strata of society—on the job and off the job—the effect 
becomes one of national magnitude. 


And what are the chances of winning at the game, with its kinks 
and turns? At best, and on the highest level possible, the element of 
chance is very high. “There is no sure thing in horse racing.” The 
horses are animals, subject to the vagaries of any living organism, 
in their case peculiarly so, for they are highstrung, often to the point 
of insanity. A horse may sulk because an ‘attendant touched his 
ears. Another may be upset because his mascot—a dog, chicken, cat, 
pony, parrot—may have been taken away from him. Females run 
erratically, according to season. One horse runs well on a powder- 
dry track; another only in mud. A bit or girth may break, a saddle 
slip. A dog may run across the track in front of the approaching 
field; the wind may blow a spectator’s straw hat before the horses. 
There may be an unintended jam on a turn; an otherwise sure winner 
may be pinched off by crowding horses. A horse may stumble and 
fall. A runner may die in midrace of a ruptured heart. “A hundred 
ways to lose a race—only one way to win one.” 


These are some of the things which make gambling on the races 
an uncertainty under the best possible conditions. But what of 
trookedness in racing? The very best answer is to be found in the 
source which denies vehemently that crookedness exists—the racing 
papers themselves. These papers affirm that there is no such thing 
asa “fixed” race, for the sufficient reason, as they claim, that no 
horseman will accept the word of another. But while maintaining 
this on one page, on another they tell of the skulduggery of jockeys, 
owners, trainers, thugs, manipulators, “ringers.”” They boldly report 
instances of bilking the public and then claim there is no crookedness. 
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How many times do they have to print that “jockey rings” have 
been discovered—where the little chaps agree among themselves on 
how the horses are to be brought in—to show us what little chance 
we have to beat the game? Governmental authorities administer 
saliva tests to ascertain whether there has been tampering with 
horses—to make them run fast or slow—and the racing papers 
report many instances where guilt has been established. After report- 
ing all of this, the papers brazenly offer to supply unfailing informa- 
tion on winners. 


Let’s look at some more evidence. Purses are paid by the track to 
the owners of winning horses. But suppose some poor chap, witha 
string of ordinary plugs, goes through an entire racing meet without 
winning a purse: does that cook his goose in racing? Not generally. 
Most puzzlingly, he may be found cheerfully putting his horses in 
vans, to be transported to some distant track, there to try for better 
luck. Not so long ago, at the Hawthorne race track, a miserable skate 
named Rapid Bone was named as an entry. In his stead—as was 
charged and proved—his owner substituted a superior horse named 
Hasty Notion. Not too difficult a feat, for race horses usually look 
as much alike as so many buckshot. The substitute horse won, paying 
$18 for $2. Now, suppose the owner had his agents throughout the 
United States put up from $20 to $100 in each of perhaps a hundred 
bookie places. Thus it is seen that a thousand-dollar plater may, in 
one stroke, bring his owner, or the “syndicate” behind him, from 
$10,000 to $100,000—a sum which will very neatly cover his oats and 
carrots for many a year. 


In addition to these odds against the layman one condition by 
itself will insure ultimate loss for an outsider who bets on the horses. 
The owner or manipulating “syndicate” knows when a horse has 
been carefully prepared and is entered in a race in which he will be 
compelled to exert himself to the utmost. The outsider doesn’t. By 
competent estimate, in any race with a field of perhaps twelve horses, 
not more than six of them are entered with the idea of compelling 
or even allowing them to win. But all twelve horses will be bet on. 
Who says so? Any racing paper. Furthermore, no tipster can get 
the information given at the last minute to the jockeys as they ride 
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onto the track—and if he really believed his “dope” was foolproof 
he would act on it himself. 


But people still believe that tipsters can make them rich. A glance 
at the personal affairs of one man that bettors made fabulously rich 
should convince them otherwise. Moe Annenberg, who recently died 
after his release from Federal prison, was the owner and publisher of 
The Daily Racing Form and, most profitable of all, was the sole 
distributor to the myriad bookie establishments over the country of 
the wire-transmitted data from each track. This information was 
supplied by eye-witnesses at the tracks. They talked over wires that 
led to earphones of agents in the bookie establishments, to be repeated 
in the hearing of the assembled customers and to be recorded on the 
blackboards that lined the walls, or else to be blared through loud 
speakers. The information was the same as that available to the 
spectators in the several racing grandstands—the changing odds, 
the shift of jockeys, the scratching of horses, the condition of the 
track. Not to have this information is, for any player, like trying to 
win when blindfolded at poker, where the other players are not so 
handicapped. The value of Annenberg’s service may be gauged by 
the amount of his income. He was shy on his income tax approxi- 
mately $8,000,000. In handling his financial matters, he had, he 
contended, simply overlooked this tag end. The newspapers which 
covered the case in court asserted that Annenberg had probably the 
largest personal income of any man in the world. The Government's 
attorney, who had tried the case, predicted after Annenberg’s convic- 
tion: “We have made an end of this racket. Horse racing is a lottery, 
and information essential to its maintenance shall not hereafter be 
transmitted by wire, either telegraph or telephone, across States’ 
boundaries.” But was he a correct prophet? The situation in Texas, 
where there is a law against betting on the horses, may be taken as 
an example. 


Just before Christmas, 1941, Gerald C. Mann, Attorney General 
of Texas, instituted proceedings against the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company designed to exclude race track data from bookies in 
the State. He sought and procured a permanent injunction against 
this company. It was an open and shut case because telegraphic 
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records are kept in enduring legible form. The company, “without 
making any admission of guilt,” promised to lead a better life hence- 
forth, saying that it “desired to correct any irregularities of the past 
and to abide by the provisions of the law in the future.” 


Telephone service to the bookies is another and far more difficult 
problem. Thus far, Attorney General Mann has not been able, under 
the State laws, to procure evidence upon which he is willing to base 
a similar injunction suit against the telephone companies. His 
assistants say that it would be necessary for the same witness to be 
present at both ends of the line when a bet is placed by telephone. 
The telephone companies have expressed an entire willingness to 
be relieved of the necessity of serving the bookie joints, claiming 
that they have done so hitherto because the present laws place upon 
them the burden of establishing, if sued, the contemplated guilty use 
of their equipment. They set forth, by way of analogy, that they may 
have good reason to suspect that some woman may be having a tele- 
phone installed for wrongful purposes but that they don’t feel that 
they can upbraid her in advance or decline to offer her service. 


And, thus, there seems to be a stalemate. In spite of prediction and 
injunction the loud speakers continue to blare to eager customers the 
odds on races. Today and tomorrow—in Minneapolis and Muleshoe, 
in Dallas and Dime Box—news will be momently available regarding 
the doings at the race tracks. Bookies will obtain the constantly 
changing run-down—the shifting odds which permit the player to 
lose more confidently. Tomorrow, in many of our less circumscribed 
centers, enterprising bookies, whether they have quarters dignified 
as those of the Union League Club, or whether they operate from 
sliver-like news stands, or hole-in-the-wall hamburger joints, or beer 
parlors, will put on their vacuum-cleaner act. Housewives, bank 
clerks and shop girls will see them tomorrow. There may be hunger, 
embarrassment, forged checks, embezzlement, prison sentences. 
Nothing, it seems, can be done about it. Tomorrow, through rain or 
snow, through injunction and court summons, the bookie will make 
his appointed rounds in his swank car. And as he parks double in 
front of a place of business, he may call jocularly to the uniformed 
officer on the sidewalk, “Hi-ya, crook!” 
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| Live in Argentina 


By Nan Besselievre 


LIVE IN. ARGENTINA. Those are magic words. In me they 

awaken a nostalgia for all that Argentina means, and from those 

who hear me say them they call forth the most assorted and 
distorted conceptions of that country which no good neighbor policy 
has yet clarified or erased. 

In my spell of nostalgia once more I am travelling over those 
rough muddy roads in which one is sure to become mired, or I am 
gazing out of dust-covered train windows over level miles of waving 
grain and moving cattle. Again I am having tea in the Confiteria 
Paris after the opera and once more I am counting my losses at the 
Jockey Club and listening to the shrill voices of faultlessly groomed 
women—but not for long. “Do you really live in Argentina? South 
America must be wonderful.” “Is it true that the Conservatives 
over-fed the President so that diabetes would develop?” “Are Argen- 
tines mostly Indians?” “Is Buenos Aires in Argentina or Brazil? 
I always get those two countries mixed.” And so I begin to explain 
Argentina. 

To understand any country one must first learn something of its 
location, its topography and its history. Then its social and economic 
problems become understandable. There is an old saying that to 
know a man one must first live with him and the same is true of 
acountry. One must live with a country to get its rhythm, its momen- 
tum. “When in Rome do as the Romans do” is much more subtle 
than it seems, for in that way one unconsciously absorbs the life of 
a people, the customs and the idiosyncrasies. Only thus can one get 
the “feel” of a country. 

Argentina is one of the most isolated countries in the world. It is 
surrounded by natural barriers on all sides—on the east by the vast 
Atlantic, on the south by impenetrable ice and fog, on the west by 
those impregnable, imposing Andes and on the north by more of 
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those mighty mountains and by swampy, dense, almost roadless 
jungles. Is it any wonder the Argentines are aloof, sufficient unto 
themselves? Is it strange that they are proud of their accomplish- 
ments and feel themselves to be a great nation? 

Entering Argentina from any side by any method of travel isa 
convincing proof of personal achievement. After eighteen or more 
days on a ship, four days on a plane with eerie hours of departures 
and strange hotels, or endless days of unbelievable discomfort in 
dirty, slow, jolting trains (long ago discarded by Europe), the 
traveller is ready to stay. And to discover the real Argentina one 
must stay a long time. The Argentines, like all peoples who live in 
distant, secluded spots, are wary of strangers, satisfied with their 
own way of life and slow to accept new friends or standards. 


When one thinks of Argentina one immediately visualizes the 
thousands of miles of level plains known as the “pampas’” which 
occupy an elongated center of the country and which have given 
Argentina its color, its legends, its wealth. Only after days of travel 
does one grasp the entrancing fact that in Argentina are also moun- 
tains and lakes more breath-takingly beautiful than those of Switzer- 
land; villages where Indians have kept their original charm and 
customs; wonderful spots in the hills where one may find fish and 
healthful springs and the colorful market life of the peasants ; seaside 
resorts where rich Argentines who have made reputations in Paris 
mingle with Italian, German and Anglo-Argentines who make up 
the melting pot that is Argentina. Only in ancestry, thought and 
language is she Spanish, and every day she becomes less so. Argen- 
tine is the adjective we must use from now on. Spanish went out 
of the picture when San Martin, that most thrilling of all national 
heroes, won independence from Spain and later when Sarmiento, the 
beloved President, brought in American teachers to start the progress 
of modern education. This was a “good neighbor” gesture made by 
Argentina long before the idea originated with us. 

Parenthetically, while we are on the subject of distance and good 
neighbors, it might be well to explain that to the run-of-the-mill 
Argentine the words “good neighbors” imply little of the meaning 
with which we have colored them. The very fact of our being 7,000 
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miles away destroys any though of vecino (neighbor) in his 
mind. Distances in the country in Argentina are so great that neigh- 
bors are few and far between and in the cities one seldom knows 
one’s neighbors. Most of the contacts are between relatives, for 
Argentine families are very large and very clannish. The responsi- 
bility felt by members of a family for each other, especially for those 
less fortunately situated, is one of the outstanding characteristics of 
the Argentines. 

We in the United States might accomplish more by being good 
friends rather than by announcing and reiterating constantly the 
good neighbor idea. In Argentina friendship plays a big part in the 
general scheme of life, but neighborly feelings as we like to think of 
them are seldom understood and less often practiced. One of my 
very intelligent Argentine friends (and even the illiterate Argentines 
are intelligent) said to me one day, “You talk so much and so loudly 
about being good neighbors that you can’t hear what we say about 
you. Why not keep still awhile and let us call you our good neigh- 
bor?” It seemed a refreshing suggestion to us who live in Argentina 
and see her viewpoint. 


The history of Argentina is dramatic and thrilling, the story of 
a settlement thrice begun and twice annihilated. There are even tales 
of cannibalistic horrors to lend added color; and the final settlement 
accomplished under Garay in 1516 gives the superiority of age to 
Argentina rather than to the United States, a point upon which the 
Argentines love to dwell. The fact that the original settlers were 
“gentlemen,” men of wealth and of sufficient leisure to be adven- 
turers, is probably the basic reason for their pride in ancestry. In our 
own Southland we find much of the same haughty spirit. A love of 
the land, a desire for achievement without stooping to physical 
labor and a great personal courage are without doubt heritages 
from those early Spanish forbears. 


It took Argentina three hundred years to win her independence, 
the United States one hundred and sixty-nine years. We cannot 
expect from her the development and accomplishment that is pos- 
sible with many more years of freedom. She moves slowly, inde- 
pendently and with caution. She trusts with difficulty, and mass 
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psychology plays little part. In Argentina it is every man for him- 
self and he watches even his friend with his fingers crossed! Free- 
dom is a basic necessity to an Argentine and anything that endangers 
that freedom will meet with to-the-death opposition. That is why 
we who live in Argentina know that no Axis-minded government, 
no propaganda of German skill and intensity can eventually succeed. 
The Argentine loves his country but most of all he loves himself. 
He is a law unto himself and will accept no criticism. He can be 
told nothing. 


When we first went to Argentina all floors in public conveyances 
and buildings were slippery, dangerous and unsightly. Everybody 
expectorated without inhibition or cognizance of the signs that for- 
bade such behavior. New signs suddenly appeared that read, “He 
who spits on the floor is badly educated.”” Somebody in authority 
evidently realized the psychology of his people and thereby cleaned 
up his city! We were told also that traffic lights had been taken down 
because the Argentines refused to be told by a mechanical thing how 
and where to drive! They considered it an infringement of their 
personal liberty. Incidentally, one wonders why there are not more 
accidents in Buenos Aires for if there are road rules few people 
abide by them. 

Buenos Aires. Magic words also, perhaps because they bring 
with them a little bit of Paris, a breath of the old Berlin and an old- 
world air that no longer exists in Europe and which can only be 
found ‘down under.’ Great wide avenues and narrow streets open— 
in my homesick mind—into beautifully kept parks where roses and 
graceful statutes vie with each other, and go on and on until they 
strike the main highway that leads to the little village called Ingeniero 
Maschwitz, which we are trying to rename Villanueva in honor of 
the famous Argentine in whose great estancia it grew. To date we 
have met with little success. As I have said before, it is hard to 
convince an Argentine. 


This is one of the prettier villages but conforms to the usual 
pattern—a central plaza dignified by a church (in this case half of 
the church is for rent according to a sign with which it is decorated), 
and from which rutted rambling roads lead in all directions to the 
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open country. For me there is only one road—the one paralleling the 
railroad—on which the races are held every Sunday afternoon and to 
which Donato always escapes in spite of the work that has to be 
done on the farm. In summer it is thick with dust and in winter 
almost impassable, but in a two-wheeled cart pulled by my mud-caked 
sturdy Criollo horse (descended from the early zebras) I have no 
trouble and am soon jolting down the eucalyptus-arched road which 
was once the private race track of the estancia. I have passed the 
estates of my American friends who also call Argeritina home, and 
have asked after the health of the magnificent bulls which my Scotch 
neighbor imports from England. I have passed the time of day with 
the wife of his peon, who is again with child, and have inquired 
timidly for the peon himself—sojourning in jail after having killed 
a friend and stolen many of the neighbors’ possessions (among them 
my first set of silver-buckled harness). His little ten-year-old son 
is a daily visitor at El Arrojito (Little Stream), for friendship 
in Argentina covers a multitude of sins. 


El Arroyito is our twenty-acre farm to which we go on week- 
ends to struggle with ants, flies and Spanish idioms. We used to 
struggle with snakes and poisonous toads but that was before we 
owned an electric pump and developed gardens and lawns. Now we 
sulphurize the ants and outscreen the flies, but as of this date the 
Spanish idioms escape us. Last year the stream also escaped us and 
ruined most of the fields. We still love that stream, however, and 
our life centers around it. 


When we first bought Arroyito we were constantly visited by 
local fishermen who were accustomed to follow its winding course 
in their lazy endeavors to pull in fish or turtles in which the little 
stream abounds. We did not mind the fishing but feared the fires 
that were necessary to heat the water for the mate, that herb-drink 
upon which the Argentine depends for vitamins and a quick pick-up. 
Well-bred Argentines brew mate in a pot and drink it from a cup 
instead of the little gourd and bombilla, so dear to the tourists 
who must take home something typical of the country. In the privacy 
of their homes these Argentines, too, often sip mate through a 
bombilla, a sort of back-to-the-soil gesture. 
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In the native huts the first sign of hospitality is a proffered sip 
of mate, which the host first tastes to gauge its strength and heat, 
and it is a supreme test of diplomacy and sanitation to suck that 
silver tube in turn with all the members of a household. It is hard 
to plead illness several times a day! 

Mate, iced and served with lemon, is a delectable drink and could 
easily become popular in America, thus establishing better neigh- 
borly feelings so often injured by our refusal to permit the entry 
of Argentine beef. Several years ago mate was brought to the United 
States but an unfortunate advertising campaign gave it a medicinal 
quality that quickly killed any enthusiasm it might have earned. 

Much against our will we were forced to put up “No entrada” 
signs which our German shepherd dog, “Baron,” helps to enforce. 
Strangely enough the only difficulty and unpleasantness we have had 
was with a noted German actor, then popular in Buenos Aires, who 
refused to leave, claiming rivers were free even when we assured 
him ours was not. A Nazi interpretation, no doubt. 

But the river is a long way from the gate and we are still driving 
down that two-mile straightaway which the beloved Don Benito 
built when “Los Arenales” was one of the show places of Argentina 
and his horses were bringing in the money. There is still a Benito 
Villanueva race for a large purse given in his memory every year 
at the Jockey Club, but to me his memory will always stay green 
because of the sand he imported for his race track that makes the 
approach to Arroyito passable in winter. 

By the time we open the gate Baron is racing down the road to 
meet us, Donato is leaning on a rake pretending that he has just 
suspended work and Emilia is emerging from the kitchen eager to 
welcome us and get the provisions we have brought from the city 
that the farm does not provide. Soon tea or mate will be ready and 
almost before we have recovered from that, dinner will be served 
out on the terrace where we can watch the sunset and see the ducks 
coming home down stream. 

Emilia tells me all the news from the village which she shocks 
daily because she rides astride without bambachas and is not 
afraid to be out on the roads at night. Oscar, Emilia’s lazy fourteen- 
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year-old son who spends his vacations on the farm, comes up to 
greet us but soon hurries back to be with Donato, his god, who knows 
how to handle wild bulls and wilder women, but who cannot read 
or write. I have always been afraid that some movie scout would 
see Donato in his picturesque outfit and Hollywood would acquire 
a Clark Gable and a Tyrone Power rolled into one while I would 
lose a lazy gaucho who can make out of the toughest lamb an asado 
that makes the mouth water. 


Emilia, coming from Corrientes, a river city about 450 miles 
from Buenos Aires, is part Guarani Indian, which to the villagers 
accounts for her strange ways and, in my opinion, makes her an 
untiring, excellent servant. That she is falling in love with Donato is 
not yet evident nor could I foresee that soon she would fall from our 
gate and break her neck. I am trying to forget that ride in the 
public ambulance, those days of agony in a crowded hospital, the 
efforts of the undertaker to claim her body while the hospital authori- 
ties haggled for ten days over the necessity of an autopsy, the sudden 
appearance of a supposedly dead husband and the threatened suits 
for damages against “los Americanos.” Fortunately for us she had 
left the farm without permission to attend a fiesta and was enjoy- 
ing the moonlight from the top of the gate when her son pushed her 
off with such tragic results. I loved Emilia. She was simpética. 


Emilia has been replaced by Hita and the handsome Donato by 
Stanislau. Stan is Polish and a hard worker, which is why Hita 
married him, she says.: Hita is pure Argentine, from a well-known 
village family noted for its murderers and its capable women. Hita 
has never worked before and her Spanish pride sometimes suffers 
because of her position; but her intelligence and ability rescued her 
from the sheltered place in her father’s home she found so boring. 
She refuses to wear a uniform and is often mistaken for one of 
my guests. 


It is Sunday and we are preparing for the weekly asado with 
which we entertain our friends. Not only is Arroyito our haven of 
rest but many of the American colony are grateful for its relaxation 
and its proximity. Life in Buenos Aires is so hectic with its social 
demands and its conventional pattern that a day in “the camp” (any 
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place outside of Buenos Aires is so called) is a most welcome inter- 
lude. And trees, a stream and a hammock—not to mention good 
food—are equally pleasant to an Argentine. It is difficult to imagine 
that any Argentine is without an estancia of his own or does not 
belong to a family which owns land somewhere, but now and then 
we have an Argentine guest who appreciates our few acres and loves 
our little adobe house as do the Americans. 


Today—in my mind—we are having twenty-four guests for the 
asado. That means that Stan has already started the fire and that 
thirty-three pounds of lamb are stretched on the iron cross known as 
the asador and under which for four or five hours Stan will 
patiently push the charcoal until the meat is properly brown, juicy 
and crisp. The guests have begun to arrive and are amusing them- 
selves as fancy dictates until the call to dinner. Sidney, the consul, 
has brought his shotgun, and watches for the hawks that laugh at 
him as they fly out of sight. Perhaps he kills a snake instead. Dorothy 
goes to the barn to visit the animals, and Lucile and Maria go riding. 
Peggy goes swimming much to the annoyance of her husband who 
has just caught his first Argentine fish. Ned and Walter set up the 
archery and the usual feud between the Army and the Navy is on. 
The rest of the crowd take a walk under the fifty-year-old eucalyptus 
trees that form a lover’s lane beside the river. Legend has it that 
Don Benito spent $100,000 in importing eucalyptus trees alone (there 
being only one tree native to Argentina) and for this, too, I’m grate- 
ful, for at least part of that amount accounts for the shade in that 
part of his estancia which now belongs to us. 

We eat out of doors around a great circular table built on the 
stump of a tree and each guest gets his portion of lamb from Stan, 
who “cuts to order.” What matter if his trusty knife has just been 
drawn from a moist belt or that his hands are peculiarly dark in 
color? This is Argentina. And Donato’s hands were always much 
darker. 


After Hita has removed the last plate and Baron has buried all 
the bones for future reference, we persuade Mauricio to talk about 
the political situation of the moment or tell us stories of the early 
days in Argentina. Mauricio was educated in the United States and 
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has an American wife; he fits very well into our picture. Perhaps 
Maria sings some of the old songs of the gauchos and we fall into 
the melancholy mood they describe. But, because most of us are 
American in fact and fancy, a baseball game is started out in the 
field and old Argentina is forgotten. 


New Argentina in the person of Hita calls us in to tea. Which 
reminds me that servants in Argentina deserve a paragraph of praise. 
They may steal, lie or leave you but they work willingly from early 
morning until late at night and are always ready to do more. With 
dinner at 9:30 or 10:00 in the evening and with tea or cocktails to 
get out of the way before, to say nothing of the luncheon for guests 
several times a week, the interest and faithful service of Argentine 
servants is a revelation to most Americans. 


The last guest has gone and the stars are beginning to appear 
over the thatched roof of our little house. We watch the fish jump 
in the stream and listen to the evening concert overhead in the trees. 
Stan is taking down the hammocks and Hita is folding up the 
blankets and taking in the pillows. Another week-end is over and 
reluctantly we turn our minds toward Buenos Aires. Buenos Aires 
and Argentina, one and the same, but so vitally different. 









Javeline Lore and Hunting 


By J. Frank Dobie 


Brush Country runs, an ambitious young man by the name 

of Vandervoort came to the town of Carrizo Springs, near 
the Nueces River, with the expressed purpose of practicing law. He 
was fresh to the world of prickly pear and he was greener than the 
feathery leaves of the mesquite in April. He had been in Carrizo 
Springs only a short time when one of the natives approached him 
with a proposition to sell him some hogs. 

Vandervoort admitted that it looked to him as if he were going 
to have plenty of time, aside from tending to his legal duties, to 
look after a considerable number of hogs. Also, he had come to 
Texas to grow up with the country and was really anxious to add 
to his income by trading around a little. 

“All right,” the Native concluded, “TI’ll show you the hogs, and 
I have no doubt you'll trade. I’m going to make you a rock bottom 
price, for I’m leaving the country and must take whatever I can get. 
I’ve already sold out my cattle and these hogs are all I have left.” 

Vandervoort was not a particularly good rider, but he could 
straddle a pony, and the Native took him out to the pasture where 
the hogs were ranging. Every once in a while, as the two men 
crossed a prickly pear flat or skirted a ramadero of the dense black- 
chaparral, the Native would point out disappearing suiform animals. 

“You will notice,” emphasized the Native, “that all these hogs 
are evenly matched in both color and size. Just look at that pretty 
gray collar each of ’em wears. Some people call ’em Mexican hogs; 
some, Texas hogs. Whatever the name, they are pure bred and, being 
native to the country, are wonderfully thrifty. These of mine are all 
young shoats. I sold off all the big hogs last winter and trimmed the 
stock. You will notice too that each hog has his tail bobbed. Ranch- 
men around here have had a lot of trouble over earmarks for their 
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hogs. My mark is a stub-tail. There’s no disputing it and it can’t 
be altered.” 


By the time Vandervoort had thorned himself for half a day 
he was satisfied that the ranch was alive with bobtail hogs. The 
Native, meanwhile, had been urging that Vandervoort buy out the 
entire stock, range delivery. 


“I’m sure,” he summed up, “that I have around 1,500 head of 
these hogs. Of course, I could gather them all up and count ’em over 
to you. If I did that, though, I’d have to spend a lot of money for 
hand hire and the hogs would be injured by the working. As it is 
now, they are well scattered over the range, well located, and in a 
thriving condition. If you insist on a count, I'll gather them and 
count them to you at a dollar a head. If you'll buy my claim, range 
delivery—you to gather the hogs whenever you want them—you 
can have them for $150 and that watch you are wearing.” 


After some haggling Vandervoort agreed to take the “Texas 
hog” claim, range delivery, for $175 cash. He kept his watch. Before 
long some of the ranchmen adjoining the pasture in which the newly 
bought hogs ran began complaining to Vandervoort that his animals 
were eating up their pasturage—particularly the tunas (or “apples” ) 
on their prickly pear! Vandervoort could not yet speak Spanish well 
enough to negotiate with the native labor of the country, but through 
the Native, who was still about Carrizo Springs, he hired a couple 
of Mexicans to ride out and drive the estrayed hogs home. He did 
not go with them. Still complaints came in. 

Then one day Vandervoort was over on the Cochina Ranch, 
forty miles distant. While he was riding along with Bill Jennings, 
he suddenly called Bill’s attention to some hogs. 

“I see they are mine,’ Vandervoort moaned. ‘They beat any- 
thing I ever heard of for galavanting over the country.” 

“What do you mean by saying that those damned Mexican hogs 
are yours?” Bill Jennings asked. Perhaps he was the only man in 
the country who had not heard of the young lawyer’s trade. 

“Why,” Vandervoort explained, “I see my mark on them. Not 
a hog that we have seen has a tail. My mark is a stub-tail. I bought 
the entire stock in that mark.” 
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Then Bill Jennings roared and let the cat out of the bag in no 
very soft terms. He told Vandervoort that what he claimed as his 
hogs were nothing but javelines; that they are naturally stub-tailed; 
and that he had as well try to claim all the armadillos or all the blue 
quail of the country as them. After that Vandervoort confined his 
activities to the legal profession, but not even his knowledge of law 
was sufficient to win back the $175 he had paid for his lesson in 
natural history. 


Vandervoort’s ignorance was not singular ; a whole cycle of yarns 
in the Southwest popularizes the kind of hoax that was played upon 
him. In truth, exceedingly little has been known about the javeline 
even by students of natural history; and, so far as I know, no full 
account of the hunting of them or of their habits has ever been 
written, although Teddy Roosevelt has left a description of a trip 
he made down the Nueces in quest of them. Yet, despite the fact 
that outdoor writers and scientific naturalfsts have rather passed 
them by, they are truly a game animal, affording the American 
counterpart to the famed wild boar of Europe. 


Although their range once extended as far north as the Arkansas 
River and although a few of them yet linger in southern Arizona 
and along the Pecos in New Mexico, the only place in the United 
States where they are to be found in considerable numbers is the 
brush and prickly pear covered region of Southwest Texas between 
the San Antonio River and the Rio Grande. Here deer hunters and 
range riders often come across them. This region has always been 
their favorite haunt and under game laws passed a few years ago to 
protect them, they are increasing in number. 


During the years 1886-1888 a terrible drouth desolated South- 
west Texas to such an extent that some of the poorer people, mostly 
Mexicans, were thrown on charity for provisions. It was at this time 
that the value of javeline flesh was really discovered and a market 
for their hides developed. A single firm in San Antonio bought 
30,000 javeline hides in one year, prices ranging from two-bits to 
eighty-five cents each. One hunter in the Cotulla country, so it is 
claimed, killed 1,400 head of javelines in one season. He had two 
sets of dogs to hunt them: one for hunting in the forenoon and one 
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for the afternoon. He followed the dogs on horseback and when the 
hunting was best had two or three mounted Mexicans to follow him 
and take off the hides and carry them in. In Zavala County, javeline 
hides passed as currency. When a newspaper was established at 
Carrizo Springs in Dimmit County, it was called The Javeline, by 
which name it still goes. 

I have roped javelines in Southwest Texas; I have exhausted 
myself scaling the Huachuca Mountains of Arizona in quest of 
them; but the exhilarating sport of hunting them I have found in 
Mexico. They range over the entire republic almost, but my own 
experience there has been confined to the Sierra Madre and to the 
desert flats and mountains of western Sonora along the Gulf of 
California. In these places they abound in great numbers. They can 
be hunted afoot, without dogs, like deer; but as they are a small 
animal and generally keep under cover, they are—even where num- 
erous—not likely to be stalked in this manner. They can be hunted on 
horseback without dogs and either shot or roped; in a fairly open 
country roping them is superb sport. Again, however, the horse- 
man without dogs may ride almost over them without seeing them. 
To my mind the best sport is with both horses and dogs. 


My first experience with javelines in Mexico was on a flank of 
the Sierra Madre in eastern Sonora. I was in the company of a 
mining prospector named C. B. Ruggles, and we were staying in 
a tiny village named Guadalupe de Santa Ana, making the cabin of 
Arturo Daniel our headquarters. Arturo, an intelligent Mexican, 
acted as my guide. He had two javeline dogs, and with them ran 
an Airedale belonging to Ruggles. We rode mules; I carried a rifle. 
The season was dry and on our first day’s hunt we had ridden for 
five or six hours without stirring a thing when the dogs opened up 
in a canyon below us. We heard them top over a mountain and 
enter another canyon to the east. We rode as far as the ground 
would permit and then got down and walked. We found the dogs 
barking furiously at the entrance to a small rocky den. Only one 
javeline was within. 


Arturo at once chugged up the narrow entrance to the den with 
rocks. It was apparent that some of the rocks in the mouth of the 
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den had been placed there by javeline hunters on other occasions. 


“Now, Arturo,” I said, “I want you to kill this animal in the 
same way that you would kill it if I were not along.” 

This was fourteen years ago—a time when guns and ammuni- 
tion were very scarce in Mexico, being contrabanded by the govern- 
ment. In some places a single .30-.30 cartridge was worth a peso. 

Following my admonition, Arturo went down the canyon a short 
distance and returned with a long, straight, slender pole cut from a 
kind of cane. He carried in his belt an old cuchilla—butcherknife— 
that had been crudely fashioned out of a piece of steel. Also he car- 
ried a rawhide thong. With the thong he lashed the handle of the 
cuchilla to one end of the pole. Through a little opening in the 
rocks piled up at the mouth of the den, the dogs having been pulled 
away, he now thrust in his knife—with the elongated handle—and 
began jabbing. The knife was dull and the den, to the back end of 
which the javeline had retreated, was fifteen or eighteen feet deep. 
It took Arturo fully a quarter of an hour to stab the animal to death, 
the successful thrust finally being made through its mouth. The 
quarry proved to be an old boar, not fat, its meat too tough and 
strong with musk for white man’s consumption. 

The next day we went out again. When we got up on the crest 
of a very high and rough mountain, the dogs, which were near us, 
suddenly stopped, sniffing towards the south. 

“It’s coches (hogs),” said Arturo. “I smell them myself.” 

I could not smell them, but it is a fact that man can sometimes 
scent the strong odor of javelines, if the wind be right, for several 
hundred yards. 

The dogs left us like a shot, and soon we heard their barking. 
They kept along the side of the mountain, bearing downward, while 
we followed above them. Sometimes javelines will bay quickly; 
sometimes they will hardly bay at all but will run a distance, back 
up against a bush or a rock, and stand off the dogs until they 
make another run. The bunch we were after now was very slow to 
bay. We rode until the mountain became too rough, brushy, and 
steep for our mules to proceed farther. Then we stopped and tied 
them up. Far below us we could hear the dogs raising a wild clamor. 
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When we got down to them we found them barking about a great 
the | rock pile within which was a den. 

“Arturo,” I said, “I am going to shoot some javelines. If I 
were not along, you would have a hard time stabbing them in this 
crooked hole. What would you do?” 


ini- 


“ “I would,” he replied, “smoke them to the front so that I could 
- stab them.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “you could build a fire, but this den has many 
na - 4 
“a cracks in it all up through the top and towards the rear. The smoke 
= would come out through the cracks.” 
the “That makes no difference,” Arturo explained. “The smoke 


the | coming out would show me where these cracks are. I would stop 
lled | them all up with rocks and sticks and make the smoke so thick 
and 4 inside that it would drive the coches forward within reach of my 
1 of § knife.” 


eep. I Sometimes these Mexicans of the Sierra Madre keep a fire going 
ath, § all night to smother javelines from the recesses of a deep, tortuous 
The § den. The fire is made inside the den just beyond the barricade. When 
and § the javelines are smothered they will come and even stand in the 
fire, trying to get out. Not infrequently they are smoked to death in 
rest | the cave. Ruggles told me that he once put twenty-two head in a 
+ us, § cave, which the natives built a fire in, blocked up, and let alone 
all night. The next morning all the javelines were dead. 


Meantime, while Arturo elaborated on the art of smoking jave- 
imes § lines out, the dogs never ceased their outcry; back out of sight we 
veral § could hear the snap of tushes. It took us a considerable while to 

prize away boulders so that I could get a clear shot. Then by some 
<ing. § sort of accident I killed two javelines with one bullet. Another 
while § bullet found its mark, and apparently there were no more javelines. 
ckly; § We got a pole and by twisting one end of it into the hide of each 
back § animal dragged it out. The quarry consisted of a boar and two 
they § sows. Arturo’s household needed the meat, but to lug the creatures 
ww to § back up the mountain to the mules would have been an exhausting 
and § business; to get the mules down over the route we had come would 
| tied J have been impossible. Arturo solved the difficulty by suggesting that 
mor. {| roll the dead javelines down the mountain to a creek that ran 
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below, nearly half a mile away, while he went back for the mules 
and brought them around to meet me. 

Rolling those tough-hided creatures down the mountain was 
more fun by far than shooting into a hole and killing them. In fact, 
the mere shooting of any animal is to me the least part of sport. 
Sport is expectantly hunting for and learning about game. The 
slope was so steep that I had but to launch a javeline into a clear 
space and away it would roll for fifty or a hundred feet until it 
lodged against a cactus or some other obstruction. I found that if 
I launched the second and third carcasses into the trail made by the 
first they would follow it without deviation and that all three would 
end up in one pile. Then all I had to do was to lift each up and 
start it to rolling again. I soon found myself going down a kind 
of gully, and over one rock-paved stretch the pigs must have bounded 
for a hundred yards, hitting the ground only in high places. The 
dogs, which had become quiet as soon as the animals were killed, 
seemed to think now that their prey had been resurrected, and they 
dashed after the hurling bodies with great glee and excitement. 
They and I were as merry as a group of Alpine coasters. 


When we got to the bottom, the carcasses were still intact and 
while I waited for Arturo, I gutted them. Then I washed in the clear 
water and smoked a pipe of divine sweetness and wondered why the 
only settlement in the whole country was not on this stream but was 
in barren hills where the women had to carry water on their heads 
for half a mile in order to get it to their cabins. 


It was near sundown when the mules arrived. Arturo tied one 
hog crosswise behind the cantle of his saddle; the other two he 
arranged so that they dangled down over the flanks of his mule on 
either side, their noses about a foot from the ground. As the easy- 
gaited mule moved off, these dangling javelines took on a slow, 
pendulum-like motion that in the twilight and then in the moor- 
light was weirdly spectacular. It was a two-hour ride to the village, 
and on the way the dogs found something else, probably a solitario 
a kind of coon—but the country was so rough and thorned and 





the canyon so dark that we did not attempt to go to them. 
I shall never forget the meal we had that night. I had eaten 
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nothing since breakfast, and from the exercise and the mountain 
air I was ravenously hungry. There were venison steaks, frijoles, 
tortillas, syrup made of the panoche (brown sugar), and rich red 
tea from the bark of the mulato tree—a tea far more delicious to 
my taste than that which comes from China or India. While we ate, 
Arturo’s wife, a pure-blooded Opata woman, lighted us with a pine 
torch held in her hand. One of the javelines was a young sow, and 
from its flesh we had superb tamales next day. 


Arturo’s dogs, like most other good javeline dogs I have seen, 
either in Texas or in Mexico, were common curs. However, the 
Airedale belonging to Ruggles, of which I have spoken, was the 
best javelinero I have ever ridden behind. Many of the native Mexi- 
can curs look as if they were part wolf; some of them appear to 
have a strain of bull dog in them. They are generally fierce. I shall 
say something presently regarding the fierceness of the javeline; 
suffice to say here that if a dog is not tough, fierce, and hardy he 
stands a poor chance to survive his primary lessons in javeline fight- 
ing, for the tushes of this animal are exceedingly sharp and are 
wielded by a body that is strong, tough and prompt. Some few 
javelines choose to fight rather than to “hole up”; over a good part 
of the javeline country dens are scarce and then the javeline brought 
to bay must fight. Almost any “hog dog” will attack a javeline that 
stands in the open, but mighty few dogs will actually follow a jave- 
line into his hole. In western Sonora, however, I heard of a pack 
of four dogs that, together, would enter any cave in which they 
had denned javelines and bring them out dead. 

Whatever the fighting powers of these four dogs, they could not 
have been any fiercer than those belonging to Vito Victoriano. At 
Nogales, on the line between Arizona and Sonora, Evetts Haley 
and I had met the manager of the Santa Rosa mining properties, 
about one hundred and fifty miles to the southwest. He told us that 
acranky old Chinaman kept his cabin and cooked and that we were 
welcome to stay there and hunt javelines. He also told us that 
Vito and his javeline dogs lived only a short way down the gulch 
from the cabin. 


Arriving at the Santa Rosa on a Saturday afternoon, we found 
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that Vito had already begun his week-end surcease from labor. He 
was delighted that we wanted to go javeline hunting next morning. 
As a rule, Mexicans have little feeling towards their dogs, but Vito 
did not follow the rule. He positively gloated as in vivid pantomine 
he extolled the virtues of his curs. We had but to walk over the 
mountain, he said, and they would without fail den a bunch of 
javelines—within one hour’s time. And they were not only good for 
javelines, but they would sight a deer and call their master’s atten- 
tion to it so that he could shoot it before it ran away. 


But they were nothing after deer compared with what they 
were after tortugas (land tortoises). One of the paradoxes of the 
waterless, rocky land of western Sonora is the big tortoises—much 
larger than those known to mud turtle countries. They stay under- 
ground a good part of the year, but when the summer rains come 
they crawl out and then the natives feast on their flesh and eggs. 
We were given to understand that the most delicious meat on earth 
is tortuga meat; that next to it comes javeline meat, which some- 
how “in the country around the Santa Rosa never gets too strong”; 
and that in this scale of the flesh pots venison comes in as a weak 
third. His dogs, Vito affirmed, would scout everywhere for tor- 
tugas and then when they found one, would turn it over on its back. 
After that they would keep up a barking until someone came to get 
the tortuga or one of them would actually go and fetch someone. 
I had a great desire to go tortuga hunting, but March is not the 
right time of year. 


The Chinaman of the Santa Rosa had chickens; chickens attract 
foxes; therefore he had dogs to keep off the foxes. One of them 
was a mastiff-jawed, tawny animal built down on the ground like 
a bull dog. “It was early on a Domingo morning,” as an old Texas 
song starts, when Vito Victoriano, preceded by his dogs, came up 
the hill to take the gringos javeline hunting. The Chinaman’s dogs 
rushed forth to contest the intrusion, and right there I was an 
unwilling and helpless witness to the most savage dog fight I have 
ever seen. In no time almost the javeline dogs had broken one of 
the mastiff’s front legs in two places; had they not been clubbed off 
they would have killed him. They were themselves gashed up con- 
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siderably ; the fight had made them very hot; and I was afraid that 
all the hunting edge had been worn off them. I needed not have 
worried. 

As soon as a shoulder of mountain cut us off from sight of the 
camp, we began seeing where javelines had recently eaten prickly 
pear leaves and dug after the roots of ocotillo and other thorny 
growth. (That the processes of evolution wiil eventuate in the 
Sonoran flora’s having thorns on its roots as well as above ground, 
I have no doubt.) True to Vito’s promise, hardly more than an hour 
after we had set out, the dogs opened up. They ran for perhaps half 
a mile. We found them savagely threatening to enter a narrow 
mouthed den on the steep slope of a canyon-side. Within, tushes 
were champing and clinking like a whirl of castanets. 


The den was roomy and it seemed full of javelines. As Haley 
desired several hides and heads for museum purposes, we decided 
to take everything. He snared out two of the smaller animals; the 
others we shot, excepting a pig which ran°out and escaped while 
the dogs were worrying with a javeline that had been killed and 
cast down the hill. Including the escaped pig, there were nine head 
of javelines in all—three pigs about six months old, two sows and 
four boars. The largest of these boars weighed, according to the 
Chinaman’s scales, 2 little over fifty pounds. After we had got all 
the creatures out, Vito went for a burro to carry them in—and the 
sight of that burro loaded with eight javeline carcasses was worth 
panting up several mountains to see. 


Everybody who has heard anything at all about javelines has 
heard how “dangerous” they are; how they rush to each other’s 
assistance; how they tree hunters; how, with hideous grunts and 
grinding of teeth, they will for hours keep watch around a sapling 
in which the anguished hunter has taken refuge; even how, on 
occasions, they will gnaw a tree down, though, in the stories, the 
man is invariably rescued from the sapling a few minutes before the 
ferocious javelines have finished with their job of cutting it down. 
The Southwest is rich in anecdotes about javeline attacks on human 
beings. Some of the anecdotes are rather exaggerated—like that told 
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by Jim Thorne. He swore that he had to take refuge from javelines 
on top of a fence post and got so tired waiting for them to leave 
that he lay down on top of the upper strand of barbed wire and 
went to sleep, slept for several hours, and upon awakening found 
the javelines still on guard. He was tired of his position on the 
barbed wire and had an awful time turning over so that he could 
take another nap. Every man who enters the wilderness likes to 
think that he has dared deadly peril; he likes for other people to 
think so also. Every man who shoots wants to believe that his prey 
is a fighter, a foe worthy of his lead. 

Perhaps the adjective dangerous had better be somewhat quali- 
fied, though none will deny that the javeline is ferocious, savage 
and senseless. In pioneer days when the animals were very numerous 
and had not yet learned how deadly man is, they no doubt acted 
more on the offense than at present. They have been known to 
charge without provocation men on horseback and to gash the legs 
of horses. When one out of a large drove was wounded, the others 
have, according to reliable witnesses, charged the man who wounded 
their fellow. As a general rule, however, they, nowadays at least, 
want—like all other wild animals—only to get away from man. 


Doctor D. A. Lane, an experienced hunter living in Austin, 
told me this story. One time while hunting deer afoot in McMullen 
County (Southwest Texas), he saw a javeline in the edge of a 
thicket. He shot it, but succeeded only in wounding it in the jaw. 
It began squealing and running around in a small circle. Other 
javelines came out of the brush. Lane killed three of them and then 
quit shooting, for he is no butcher. Presently the javelines discov- 
ered him and, led by a big boar, the whole bunch, sixty or seventy 
head came towards him. He stood his ground “to see what would 
happen.” When within a few feet of him, the boar gave a frightened 
woo-woo and dodged to one side, followed by all the other javelines. 
Every time the wounded animal squealed, the charge was repeated 
with the same comic result. After a while, having made a thorough 
observation of the bluffing nature of the animals, Lane killed the 
wounded javeline; then all the others went away. 

Now, Lane felt sure that he was in no danger. Most men would 
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have run for a tree and avoided taking any chances. With tushes 
clacking, jaws foaming, and long, coarse, porcupine-like bristles 
standing on end, a javeline boar is a fearsome-looking antagonist. 
That his bark is always worse than his bite is doubtful. Asa Jones, 
a ranchman of the Big Bend district of West Texas, told me that 
he had more than once repulsed a charge of javelines by kicking 
some dirt at them. On the other hand, I have an authentic account 
of a tenderfoot German whose legs were lacerated by a javeline sow 
whose pig he had grabbed. 


The javeline is at least ferocious enough that beasts of prey 
generally let him alone. Man is about his only enemy, though Mexi- 
cans of the Sierra Madre claim that the spotted jaguar preys on the 
species. Asa Jones told me that he one time found a wildcat in a tree 
surrounded by a drove of javelines. He scared the wildcat out of the 
tree and the javelines took after it, though it got away in the brush. 
Perhaps it had tried to catch a pig. I know of a ranchman on the 
Rio Grande who came upon about fifty javelines, a considerable 
number of which were fighting a boar hog of the razorback variety ; 
they killed him. The two breeds never cross. 


According to many stories, the javeline is more vicious than 
wise. Charles Goodnight, the noted frontiersman, told me that he 
more than once shot among a drove of grazing javelines, killing 
one of them, whereupon the others would immediately jump upon 
the dead animal and in a rage tear it to pieces. A long time ago, as 
stories used to go, when a drove of the animals got into a cave or 
den, they kept a guard at the entrance. If this guard was shot down, 


another took its place and so on until the entire number was 
massacred. 


This calls to mind a yarn. When the Southern Pacific Railroad 
was building through southern Arizona, it had no trouble with herds 
of buffaloes as had the Union Pacific across the Plains. But the 
first train that ran across the stretch of road skirting the Huachuca 
Mountains encountered a large drove of javelines on the track. “The 
engineer blowed the whistle and the fireman rung the bell,” but the 
javelines did nothing but stop rooting at the ties, bristle up, and 
stand ready against the oncoming intruder. Of course the engine 
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mowed them down. Out of thirty-eight javelines only four were 
left alive. When the train came along again next day the engineer 
saw those four javelines. They were on the track, their long hairs 
standing straight up, their jaws foaming, and their tushes clacking 
like a duel of billiard balls. The engineer admired their courage so 
much that he would not run over them. He stopped the train. The 
javelines went to gnawing on the cowcatcher and while they were 
thus engaged the conductor came forward alongside the cars to see 
what was causing the delay. The javelines spied him and took after 
him. Fortunately, he swung clear of them up the steps of the caboose, 
and the engineer got the train away before the javelines could return 
to their post of daring. 

While I was hunting in the Sierra Madre with C. B. Ruggles, 
he told me of a remarkable collared peccary he knew. 

Now, in many places of the Sierra Madre javelines are regarded 
by the natives as pests because they at times ravage the little, but 
life-sustaining, corn patches. When Ruggles first came to Guada- 
lupe de Santa Ana, the village out of which I hunted, he heard much 
talk about a certain javeline that had been depredating on corn 
patches and had defied all attempts to kill him. Not one of the men 
in Guadalupe had at that time any ammunition. Dogs were plenti- 
ful, but they were not plentiful enough to put this particular javeline 
in a den, nor were they plentiful enough—or co-operative enough— 
to fight him successfully on the open ground. He had killed, one by 
one, between fifteen and twenty dogs. He became known as El 
Matador (The Killer). At length he grew so bold and fierce that 
he would charge a Mexican riding a burro. The Mexican would 
invariably quit the burro and take to a tree; yet El Matador never 
bothered the burro nor kept long guard over the tree. 


One summer day Ruggles heard a clacking on the hillside above 
him. He looked. It was El Matador making for him with noisy 
ferocity. Ruggles had four dogs, but they were out of sight. He 
drew rein and pulled his rifle from the scabbard to fire, but just 
as he got it out his dogs raced upon the scene. Their mode of 
attacking a javeline was to grab him from the rear by a hind leg 
and thus hold him while one of their number got to a more vital 
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spot. El Matador seemed to understand that method of assault per- 
fectly. He began sidling around the mountain, which was quite steep, 
keeping his stern to the slope, his hind legs bent down, his snout 
clear for action. Ruggles though too much of his dogs to risk their 
getting cut open by the big javeline; he had them so trained that at 
a certain shout they would for a moment clear away from their 
prey in order for him to shoot. Still mounted, he got within pistol 
shot of El Matador and shouted. The dogs cleared, and the javeline 
gave a lunge—not towards them, not towards freedom—but towards 
the man on a horse. He lunged, however, to meet a bullet that 
entered his brain. All the people in the vicinity knew El Matador, 
and when they heard that he was killed and saw the carcass, there 
was genuine rejoicing. Ruggles estimated that the animal weighed 
fully eighty pounds. 

A litter of pigs generally numbers two, occasionally three, fre- 
quently one. They are buff-colored when young, taking on as they 
mature a dark grey coat. The tushes of a big boar are sometimes two 
inches long, and the upper and lower tushes so grind against each 
other that they are kept almost as sharp as needles; even if one of 
the tushes is broken off it will be resharpened. A peculiarity of the 
javeline is that it has only one dew claw on each hind foot, though it 
has two dew claws on each front foot. Every javeline, female as well 
as male, has on its back a musk bag, which emits a highly odorous 
fluid when the animal becomes excited. As there are no apparent 
veins or arteries between this musk bag and the carcass proper, I 
cannot think that cutting it off immediately after a javeline is killed 
has any effect on the flesh, though hunters so claim. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the English-speaking people of the 
Southwest, particularly ranch people, have generally cultivated a con- 
tempt for javeline meat, a pig or a young sow, if fat, makes delicious 
eating. The flesh is exceedingly tender and is lacking in porky taste. 
The flesh of the old animals is strong; however, custom can over- 
come aversion of the wild, strong taste. While hunting in Sonora 
on the Gulf of California I killed and presented to a Mexican a 
black-tailed deer and also at the same time a fat old javeline boar. 
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The Mexican was as pleased as a child with the carcass of the old 
boar but hardly noticed the venison. 


The boars and sows are said to mate for life; I do not know. 
In a good javeline country a drove sometimes numbers seventy-five 
or a hundred. Bunches of three, five, ten, fifteen, however, are much 
more frequent. 

Javelines are said to eat skunks, rattlesnakes, lizards, and small 
insects, but they are primarily herbivorous and they are not scav- 
engers. In a country where there is water they enjoy swampy places 
and eat acorns and succulent roots. Their present habitat in South- 
west Texas and western Mexico is arid, and here various kinds of 
cactus afford them a large part of their food and, in some places, 
practically all of their water. On the west coast of Sonora they 
abound in desert places fifty miles from any available water, depend- 
ing along with mule deer and Rocky Mountain sheep, for water on 
the fruit of the cholla, a species of cactus which retains its fruitage 
the year around. The cholla “apples,” or tunas, have a rather acrid 
taste but are not unpalatable. The javelines further enjoy a source 
of water that the sheep and deer cannot get at. This is the viznaga. 

The viznaga is a member of the cactus family and in its most 
desirable form on the Sonoran desert is about two and a half feet 
high and some twenty inches in diameter at the point of widest 
expansion. It is shaped not unlike a keg. It has no leaves but is 
covered with very tough, glazed, green skin that is protected by a 
completely enveloping mesh of interlacing, fishhooked thorns that 
are so hard and resilient as to be almost unbreakable—thousands of 
them to each viznaga—an armor that no animal known to America 
can penetrate. It has a fibrous, tubular root that gathers water dur- 
ing the brief season of annual—sometimes only biannual—rains. 
The keg, or trunk, then stores the water, it being provided with 
corrugated ribs that can contract and expand. Men get to this water 
by burning off the thorns and cutting the top, or lid, off the viznaga. 
The pulp within is almost as watery as that of a watermelon, though 
a good deal tougher. This pulp may be eaten, or it may be hacked 
and pounded while still inside its hard case and the water dipped out. 


The javeline cannot cut off the lid of this strange water keg of 
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the desert. With his tough snout and sharp teeth he roots up enough 
soil to get at the single root that connects the keg with the under- 
ground sysem of roots. This he cuts in two. The keg still sets square 
on the ground. He manages to topple it over. Then from the unarm- 
ored bottom of it he works in until nothing but the hard shell and 
the terrible thorns are left. The empty shells he has left may be seen 
all over the country. It must take a good deal of work for a javeline 
to get into a viznaga, but as a big viznaga contains between two and 
three gallons of water it will probably satisfy the thirst of several 
javelines. 

I hope that the next javeline hunt I go on will be for the pur- 
pose of stalking them in the act of getting into a viznaga—a busi- 
ness that I describe from having seen sign and from talk with a 
Mexican of much knowledge. It would be equally interesting to 
watch a javeline go into the dagger-protected mescal plant. Although 
they are classified by Natural History as “nocturnal”, any diurnal 


prowler in a javeline country stands a good chance of seeing the 
critters. 








Frontier Humor: 
Despairing or Buoyant? 


By Mody C. Boatright 


from the recent concern with American humor is the notion 

that the laughter of the frontier was born of despair. This 
bit of scholarly folklore seems to have originated with Aibert Bigelow 
Paine; among its chief disseminators are Lewis Mumford and Van 
Wyck Brooks. Despite attacks on the theory by Bernard DeVoto 
and Max Eastman, it still has wide currency among those who have 
accepted Herbert Hoover’s distortion of Turner’s interpretation of 
frontier history. From the hypothesis that the frontier is the source 
of the rugged individualism of Standard Oil and General Motors, 
many contemporary interpreters of American life have concluded— 
not unreasonably—that it must have been a horrid place and that 
the only laughter possible for a frontiersman must have been a grim 
release of frustrated hopes. 


OC: OF THE most fashionable ideas which have emerged 


The scripture classically chosen for exegesis by proponents of the 
laughter-of-despair theory is a passage from Paine’s Mark Twain: 


The frontier with its hardships and tragedies was little more 
than a vast primeval joke: when all frontiersmen were obliged to be 
laughing philosophers in order to survive the stress of its warfares. 

Western humor: It is a distinct product. It grew out of a distinct 
condition—the battle with the frontier. The fight was so desperate, 
to take it seriously was to surrender. Women laughed that they 
might not weep; men laughed when they could no longer swear. 
“Western humor” was the result. It is the freshest, wildest humor 
in the world, but there is tragedy behind it. 

It is not hard for a literary man to find good reasons why the 
pioneer should have despaired. Placing himself imaginatively in 
the frontier environment, a modern man of letters has no difficulty 
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in conceiving what misery, what sense of frustration, would have 
been his had he been engaged in a struggle against Indians and 
panthers and flood and drouth and grasshoppers and hail. Hence 
it must follow that the pioneer was miserable. Poor Daniel Boone, 
poor David Crockett, Kit Carson, Charles Goodnight, and the rest. 
They were vigorous men, given to vigorous and direct expression. 
But there were occasions when the customary channel of relief was 
blocked ; and when they could not swear, they laughed, for not to 
swear or to laugh was to surrender. 


When the literary man looks at the result of the frontiersmen’s 
struggle, he feels that they had good cause for pessimism. Men went 
west to become freeholders, to acquire rich land and the freedom 
and stability they associated with it. They hoped to—and some of 
them did—endow their children with farms and ranches. But the 
ironical result of the westward migration is that the richest land on 
the continent is tilled—although of course not owned—by the 
poorest people. The resources of the continent went for the enrich- 
ment of the few. Baffling problems of agricultural production were 
solved only to create unmarketable surpluses. It is indeed doubtful 
whether the majority of the needy going west gained more than a 
temporary alleviation of their poverty. 

Even aside from these a priori considerations, the laughter-of- 
despair theory of frontier humor has support in the testimony of 
early travelers. Anthony Trollope was not the only observer who 
found the man of the West “gloomy and silent,” even “sullen.” 
Sullen men, it is assumed, are not happy men, and the case for a 
tragic West seems established by abundant contemporary evidence. 

It should be noted in passing, however, that such evidence 
requires careful interpretation. Judge Hall, for example, finds that 
the frontiersman, “though taciturn in the presence of strangers,” 
is “communicative to his friend or guest, has often strong colloquial 
powers, with quaint, singular, figurative, and even eloquent forms 
of expression.” Why the traveler often found the Westerner sullen is 
suggested by Alexander Mackay, who accuses his fellow Englishmen 
of “demeaning themselves in their peregrinations... with an ill- 
disguised air of self-importance, unpalatable to a people who have 
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becom, jealous from unmerited bad treatment.” The Illinois Gazette, 
in offering advice to one contemplating removal to the West, sounded 
a significant note of warning: 

No matter how poor he may be, or how much a stranger; if he 
makes no apologies, does not show a niggardly spirit by contending 
about trifles; and especially if he does not begin to dole out com- 
plaints about the country and the manner of the people, and tell them 
of the differences and superiority of these things in the place whence 
he came, he will be received with blunt, unaffected hospitality. But 
if he begin by affecting superior intelligence and virtue, and catechis- 
ing the people for their habits of rough simplicity, he may expect to 
be marked, shunned, and ridiculed with some term of reproach. 


It may be argued, also, that the extravagant burlesque of the 
outsider’s conception of the frontier—this implicit repudiation of 
the canons of gentility—is itself a gesture of despair. Here is a 
tobacco-chewing barbarian. He knows that he can never attain the 
drawing-room refinement of a Captain Basil Hall. In despair he 
assumes “in gross form the faults with which he is charged”: he 
boasts that he does not know what a cuspidor is for. Here is a gentle- 
man asleep under a liveoak tree with a silk hat by his side. The silk 
hat is a badge of refinement, a notification to the cowboy that the 
sleeping gentleman has attained a culture beyond the reach of a 
wandering cowherd. In despair the herdsman draws his six-shooter 
and destroys the hat, the symbol of his inferiority. Here is Captain 
Marryat, a gentleman of military bearing, a writer of genteel 
romances, a product of a ripe European culture, in comparison with 
which the Kentucky of 1837 is poor indeed. In despair the young 
blades of Louisville stage for his benefit a mock free-for-all, thus 
assuming in gross form the faults with which they are charged. 

No one having the slightest acquaintance with the oral literature 


of the frontier will deny that the humor is often grim. Corpses are 
not infrequent in the comic tales and anecdotes. 


A body is discovered dangling from a cottonwood tree. Pinned 
to the clothing is a placard: “In some respects this is a very bad 
man. In other respects he is a damn sight worse.” 


A minister who attaches supernatural importance to the last 
words of the dying questions a boy about the death of his mother. 
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“What was the matter with her ?” 


“We don’t know. It just seems like she kinda pined away and 
died.” 

‘“‘Was she able to speak and recognize her friends at the approach 
of death?” 

“Yes, she spoke about a half an hour before she died.” 

“Indeed! And what were her last words?” 

“She asked for a chaw of terbacker.” 


In 1846 when W. H. Milburn was on his way from Washington 
to Chicago with his bride, a near accident occurred. 


At one place during a night the [stagecoach] driver called [to 
the passengers] to get out, that he was about to cross a bridge. When 
the coach was righted he shouted, ““By Jove! Weren’t we lucky? A 
half minute more and we'd all been smashed. I never was so near 
going over a bridge; half an inch more and then salt wouldn’t have 
saved us.”’ To the rather timid question of my wife, as to whether 
there were any more bad bridges to cross before daylight, he replied, 
“Oh yes, several; but you mustn’t be skeered ; we must all die some- 
time you know.” 


The casualness with which death was talked about and joked 
about suggests that the pioneer anticipated H. L. Mencken in the 
discovery that “In point of fact, death, like love, is intrinsically 
farcical—a solemn kicking of a brick under a plug-hat—and most 
other human agonies, once they transcend the physical—i. e., the 
unescapably real—have more of irony in them than of pathos.” 


Anecdotes of disillusion and even defeat, it must be confessed, 
are numerous, particularly from the Great Plains, where the first 
attempt at agricultural settlement failed. Here is an example: 


On a bright day in July, 1873, grasshoppers appeared. They 
covered the buildings and the shocks of grain and filled the air. 
They hit the roofs like hail. They lighted on trees and broke them 
down with their weight. At times they were four to six inches deep 
on the ground. They stopped trains, and section hands were called 
out to shovel them off. They were especially fond of onions, which 
they ate down into the ground, leaving only a thin shell. One man 
reported that as they passed his door, their breath smelled, They 
drowned in creeks in such numbers that the cattle would not drink 
until compelled by extreme thirst. Weather-beaten houses were eaten 
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so that the lumber looked new. Whole fields of corn were eaten in 
twelve hours. 

Baffled farmers without reserve capital left the country with such 
signs as these on their wagons: 


From Sopom WHERE IT Ratns GRASSHOPPERS, FIRE AND 
DESTRUCTION 


Gortnc Back East To Visit My WIFe’s RELATIVES 


One of the yarns growing out of the successive grasshopper plagues 
concerns a farmer who left his team standing in the field while he 
went for a drink. The grasshoppers arrived. He rushed back to the 
field, but when he got there, the grasshoppers had already eaten his 
team and his harness and were pitching the horses’ shoes to see which 
should have the farmer. 

A pioneer ranchman who had lost all his property through drouth 
and adverse markets was being consoled by some friends. “Oh, don’t 
worry about me,” he said. ““When I came here fifty years ago, I had 
sixty-five cents and the asthma. I still have the asthma.” Another in 
a similar situation boasts: “When I came to this country twenty 
years ago, I didn’t have a rag. Now I haven’t got anything but rags.” 

A group of men were lounging around the courthouse square of 
a western town when a covered wagon drew up and stopped at the 
public trough. It was pulled by a one-eyed, gotch-eared, moth-eaten 
mule and a bony, crumpled-horn Jersey cow. The tires were tied 
on with thongs of rawhide, and from under the tattered sheet a 
woman and several children stuck out their heads. 

A citizen accosted the driver: “Kind of queer team you got 
there, stranger.” 

“Yes,” replied the driver, “they ain’t very well matched, are 
they?” 

“Heading east?” 


“Yes, I recken I am.” 
“T recken you didn’t like it so well further out?” 
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“Well no, not exactly. You see I bought a couple of sections of 
land out toward the Pecos. Moved my family out there and started 
waiting for it to rain, which it never did. Then my stock all died 
except this here Jersey cow and she lived on prickly pear, and I 
couldn’t get away. 

“I knew it would rain some time and I knew when it did these 
youngsters of mine would go plumb crazy. My oldest boy had seen 
it rain one time when he was little before we went out there, but it 
was so long ago that he had forgot all about it. 

“Bout a couple of weeks ago a greenhorn feller came out looking 
for land to buy. He offered to trade me this mule for one of my 
sections of land. Well when we went to make out the papers, I found 
out he couldn’t read, so I jest slipped the other section into the deed 
too, and I been driving mighty hard so as to be a long way off when 
he finds it out.”’ 

Another man bought land on the strength of a map and the 
agent’s glowing description of the region. He called at the district 
land office to find out how to reach his newly acquired property. The 
clerk looked up his section and gave him the necessary directions. 
A week or so later the man called at the land office again. 

“Have you been on your land?” asked the clerk. 

“No,” replied the purchaser, “I can’t truthfully say that I have 
been on it, but I have leaned up against it.” 


Wise-cracks and tall tales about grasshoppers, drouth, and land 
swindles and dozens of other unpleasant things undoubtedly tell of 
defeated purposes and blocked objectives; but they hardly prove 
the prevalence of despair, unless, indeed, it is argued that all 
laughter has such a basis—a view implicit in much writing about 
American culture. Even before Hitler, the Christian Century was 
reminding us that “The contemporary world is not always or even 
in the main a joking matter,” that it is ‘‘a place of present tragedy 
and impending catastrophe.” Robert Lynd believes that “when we 
laugh we do something that puts us on a level with the animals.” 

Most emphatic is Donald Ogden Stewart, who declares: 


.-..one thing that I am convinced of about humor and sense of 
humor is that it is based on a feeling of defeat and a sense of despair. 
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I think that a man first learns to be humorous about the problems 
of life when he begins to admit that he is licked. It is then that in 
defense he learns to laugh at his goal and at himself for ever having 
thought of attaining it. A sense of humor about life to my mind is 
simply a man’s compensation to himself for the fact that life is 
terrible, and that there is nothing he can do about it. 


If all laughter is the laughter of despair, then the pioneer 
despaired, and there is nothing more to be said. Yet other interpreters 
of American culture do not hesitate to speak of the “incorrigible 
optimism of the frontier.” One of the striking proofs of Mark 
Twain’s universality is that he can furnish ammunition for both 
sides : his own pessimism came out of the stress of frontier warfares; 
yet Beriah Sellers is the typical frontiersman. It might be noted in 
passing, however, that Twain did not revise his opinion of the 
human race upward after his travels in Europe and that Sellers’ 
English cousin, Micawber, had never been on the frontier. The most 
significant difference between these famous incorrigible optimists 
is that Micawber depended mainly upon pull—upon knowing the 
right people—for whatever hope he had for the realization of his 
rather wistful schemes, whereas Sellers staked his faith upon the 
development of the country, the westward course of empire. His 
grandiose plans were hardly more fantastic than those realized by a 
number of enterprising and none-too-honest Americans. 

There is, actually, much more reason to speak of the optimism of 
the frontier than of its pessimism. Anthony Trollope was puzzled 
by the frontiersman’s reaction to defeat. In Missouri, during the 
Civil War, he encountered a man “whose furniture had been sold to 
pay a heavy tax raised on him specially as a secessionist,” and “who 
had been refused payment of rent due by the Government, unless 
he would take a false oath.” 


I may presume [writes Trollope] that he was ruined in his 
circumstances by the strong hand of the Northern army. But he 
seemed in nowise to be unhappy about his ruin. He spoke with some 
scorn of the martial law in Missouri, but I felt that it was esteemed a 
small matter by him that his furniture was seized and sold. No met 
love money with more eager love than these Western men, but they 
bear the loss of it as an Indian bears his torture at stake. 


If Trollope had understood frontier mentality, he would not 
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have been puzzled by the Missourian’s attitude. For the pioneer 
regarded no defeat short of death as final. As long as there was a 
frontier, there was, as he thought, opportunity. When Crockett’s 
gristmill washed away, he “went ahead” with a new venture. When 
his Whig politics turned his constituents against him, he could tell 
Tennessee to go to hell; he would go to Texas. When Goodnight’s 
banking business failed at Pueblo, he came to the Texas Panhandle 
to establish a ranch. One pioneer cattleman remarked that he had 
gone broke every year since he had been in business except one; that 
year he went broke twice. Men do not shoot themselves nor long 
despair over defeats they regard as temporary. 


No observant traveler in the nineteenth century could fail to 
note the frontiersman’s enthusiasm for democracy, perhaps the most 
important single component of western optimism. This enthusiasm 
often took the form of blatant boasting and belittling of England, 
and was understandably offensive to British subjects. But one Briton 
(Alexander Mackay), with more insight than many, made a pene- 
trating comment : 


The man whose attachments converge upon a particular spot on 
earth, is miserable if removed from it, no matter how greatly his 
circumstances are otherwise improved by his removal; but give the 
American his institutions, and he cares little where you place him... . 
It is astonishing how readily ...an American makes up his mind to 
try his fortunes elsewhere, no matter how remote, or different in 
climate and other circumstances from what he has been accustomed 
to, provided that the flag of his country waves over it, and republican 
institutions accompany him in his wanderings. 

Mackay goes on to say that America’s pride in its institutions 
greatly contributes to the pride which an American takes in his 
country. ““He is proud of it, not so much for itself as because it is 
the scene in which an experiment is being tried which engages the 
anxious attention of the world.” 


He feels himself to be implicated, [continues Mackay] not only 
in the honour and independence of his country, but also in the success 
of democracy. He has asserted a great principle, and feels that, in 
attempting to prove it to be practicable, he has assumed an arduous 
responsibility. He feels himself, therefore, to be directly interested 
in the success of the political system under which he lives, and all 
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the more so because he is conscious that in looking to its working 
mankind are divided into two great classes—those who are interested 
in its failure, and those who yearn for its success. 


Now the men who felt themselves implicated in the success of 
the democratic experiment, perhaps incorrectly though not illogically, 
accepted the criteria of success that European capitalism accepted— 
geographical expansion and a rising standard of living. And judged 
by these standards, America was succeeding beyond her own 
dreams. The beginning of the nineteenth century witnessed the 
Louisiana Purchase; the middle of the century saw the establishment 
of our present continental boundaries; the end of the century saw 
all this virgin territory occupied and the frontier closed. This 
unprecedented expansion was inevitably reflected in popular 
psychology, and particularly in the psychology of the frontiersman. 


An expansive belief in Manifest Destiny was of course not 
peculiar to the West; it was reflected in the utterances of Eastern 
writers and statesmen as well. Whitman defined the spirit of These 
States, which for him included Canada and Cuba, as half love and 
half pride. Even the disillusioned Herman Melville wrote: 

Escaped from the house of bondage, Israel of old did not follow 
after the ways of the Egyptians. To her was given an express dis- 
pensation; to her were given new things under the sun. And we 
Americans are the peculiar, chosen people—the Israelites of our 
time; we bear the ark of the liberties of the world. Seventy years 
ago we escaped from thrall; and, besides our first birthright— 
embracing one continent of earth—God has given us, for a future 
inheritance, the broad domain of the political pagans, that shall yet 
come and lie down under the shade of our ark, without bloody hands 
being lifted. God has predestined, mankind expects, great things 
from our race; and great things we feel in our souls. The rest of the 
nations must soon be in our rear. 

“We are the pioneers of the world,” he exclaims; “the advance- 
guard, sent on through the wilderness of untried things, to break 
path in the New World that is ours.” 


In our youth is our strength; in our inexperience, our wisdom, 
At a period when other nations have but lisped, our deep voice ! 
heard afar. Long enough have we been skeptics with regard to our- 
selves, and doubted whether, indeed, the Messiah had come. But ht 
has come in us, if we would but give utterance to his promptings 
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And let us always remember that with ourselves, almost for the first 
time in the history of the earth, national selfishness is unbounded 
philanthropy; for we cannot do a good to America but we give 
alms to the world. 

In his Phi Beta Kappa address in 1824 Edward Everett spoke 
of the “‘perfectly organized system of liberty which here prevails,” a 
statement only slightly qualified by his Fourth of July oration two 
years later, in which he said: 


The declaration of the independence of the United States, con- 
sidered on the one hand as the consummation of a long train of 
measures and counsels—preparatory, even though unconsciously, of 
this event—and on the other hand, as the foundation of our constitu- 
tional system, deserves commemoration, as forming the era from 
which the establishment of government on a rightful basis will here- 
after date... . Thus [he concludes] was organized a family of states, 
associated in a confederate Union, which, if any thing human is 
entitled to that name, may be called a perfect form of government. 

Like Melville, George Bancroft saw in the American experiment 
the sole hope for the liberation of mankind. 

The heart of Jefferson in writing the declaration, and of the 
congress in adopting it, beat for all humanity; the assertion of right 
was made for the entire world of mankind and all coming genera- 
tions, without any exception whatever; for the proposition that 
admits of exceptions can never be self-evident. As it was put forth 
inthe name of the ascendant people of the time, it was sure to make 
the circuit of Europe; and the astonished nations as they read that 
all men are created equal, started out of their lethargy, like those 
who have been exiles from childhood, when they suddenly hear the 
dimly remembered accents of their mother tongue. 

Spread-eagle oratory was not, then, peculiar to the frontier, but 
as Robert Baird noted in 1832, the oratory of the Westerner was 
colored by the “elements of greatness” amidst which he lived: “the 
lofty mountains on each side of the valley, the extensive inland seas 
on the north, the immense forests and prairies and mighty rivers. .. . 
These external influences,” Baird continues, “are not important of 
themselves, except to excite the imagination and supply strong and 
appropriate similes, metaphors, and language of wonder.” 


Western statesmen could hardly outdo their eastern colleagues in 
patriotic pride, but they could excel them in the use of vivid, if often 
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grotesque imagery. Hear Samuel C. Pomeroy of Kansas on the 
Oregon question : 


The proudest bird upon the mountain is upon the American 
ensign, and not one feather shall fall from her plumage there. She 
is American in design, and an emblem of wildness and freedom. | 
say again, she has not perched herself upon American standards to 
die there. Our great Western valleys were never scooped out for 
her burial place. Nor were the everlasting, untrodden mountains 
piled up for her monument. Niagara shall not pour her endless waters 
for her requiem; nor shall our ten thousand rivers weep to the ocean 
in eternal tears. No, sir, no! Unnumbered voices shall come up from 
river, plain, and mountain, echoing the songs of our triumphant 
deliverance, wild light from a thousand hill-tops will betoken the 
rising of the sun of freedom. 

Joseph C. Guild, who had grown up on the frontier in Tennessee, 
was expressing the sentiments of his generation when on the occasion 
of the laying of the cornerstone for a new court house on July 4, 
1877, he declared : 

From the thirteen States, occupying the Eastern shores of the 
Atlantic, containing a population of three millions, westward the 
star of empire had taken its way, and our republic is now bounded 
on the East by the Atlantic, on the South by the Gulf of Mexico and 
on the West by the golden shores of the Pacific, already numbering 
thirty-seven sovereign States, with a teeming population of forty 
millions; a republic unparalleled in the greatness of its extent, and 
unequalled in the wisdom, justice, and humanity of its institutions. 

“As an eagle stirreth up her nest [the orator continued] flut- 
tereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them and 
beareth them on her back,” so Washington encouraged and led his 
people to victory and to glory. ... Glorious era, pregnant with the 
destiny and liberties of man! Greece gave literature and Rome 
civilization to the world, but it was ours to give civil and religious 
liberty. 

S. S. Cox was probably parodying this address when he attrib- 
uted to Guild the following effusion: 

Our narrow settlements, bordering on the Atlantic, and running 
north to the lakes, have been in an unexampled manner extended 
from ocean to ocean, and State upon State has been added to the 
Union, with their teeming millions. “Westward the star of empire 
takes its way,” until our eagle, grown with the dimensions of the 


country, rests his talons on the loftiest peaks of the Rocky Mountains, 
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drops one pinion on the Atlantic Ocean, bathes the other in the 
distant waters of the Pacific, and while his bill is craving Cuba to 
come and unite her destiny with that of the United States, his tail 
is cooled by resting on the icebergs of the North. 

Spread-eagle oratory on whatever plan cannot be accounted for 
except as a psychological corollary of geographical expansion. Neither 
can the humor of the frontier. ‘There is,” observed S. S. Cox, “a 
sympathy running through the American mind of such intensity and 
excitement in relation to our physical growth and political importance 
that our humor has become intensified.”” John S. Robb had previously 
noted that “the nearer sundown, the more original the character and 
odd the expression, as if the sun, with his departing beams, had shed 
anew feature upon backwoods literature.” And Charles Wentworth 
Dilke had written: 


The singular wildness of Western thought, always verging on 
extravagance, is traceable to the width of the land. The immensity 
of the continent produces a kind of intoxication ; there is moral dram 
drinking in the contemplation of the map. No Fourth of July orator 
can come up to the plain facts contained in the Land Commissioner’s 
reports. The public domain of the United States still consists of one 
thousand five hundred million acres; there are two hundred thousand 
square miles of coal lands in the country, ten times as much as in all 
the remaining world. In the Western territories not yet in States, 
there is land sufficient to bear, at the English rate of population, 
five hundred and fifty millions of human beings. 

As Dilke traveled further in the West he became even more 
affected by pioneer enthusiasm for vastness. 


When you have once set eyes upon the never-ending sweep of 
the Great Plains [he exclaimed], you no longer wonder that the 
American rejects Malthusianism.... Maps do not remove the im- 
pression produced by the views. The Arkansas River, which is born 
and dies within the limits of the plains, is two thousand miles in 
length, and is navigable for eight hundred miles. The Platte and the 
Yellowstone are each of them as long. Into the plains and the plateau 
you could put India twice. The impression is not merely one of size. 
There is perfect beauty, wondrous fertility in the lonely steppe; no 
patriotism, no love of home, can prevent the traveler wishing here 
to end his days. 

It is true that the early West produced almost no literature ex- 


pressing a response to landscape. When one finds purple patches on 
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the God-in-Nature theme in the memoirs of a frontiersman he is 
pretty safe in concluding that the manuscript has been tampered 
with. Jim Bridger wrote no pretty verses on Old Faithful; Kit 
Carson no sonnet on Taos Mountain; Charles Goodnight no ode to 
the Great Plains. W. H. Milburn in the following “splurge,” which 
he sets down as typical of an educated Western man’s “norating” 
in the social hall of a Western steamboat, suggests a reason why. 


Gentlemen, what is poetry, but truth exaggerated? Here it can 
never arrive at any perfection. What chance is there for exaggeration 
in the Great West, where the reality is incomprehensible? A territory 
as large as classic Greece annually caves into the Mississippi, and 
who notices it? Things, to be poetical, must be got up on a small 
scale. The Tiber, the Seine, the Thames, appear well in poetry, but 
such streams are overlooked in the West; they don’t afford enough 
water to keep up an expansive duck-pond—would be mere drains to 
a squatter’s pre-emption. I have heard frontiersmen who were poets, 
because their minds expanded beyond the surrounding physical 
grandeur. Books are not yet large enough to contain their ideas— 
steam not strong enough to impress them on the historic page. These 
men have no definite sense of limitation, know no locality—they 
sleep not on a couch, but upon the ‘government lands’—they live 
upon the spontaneous productions of the earth, and make a drinking 
cup of the mighty Mississippi. Settlements within fifty miles of 
them vitiate the air; life for them means spontaneity and untram- 
melled liberty of personal movement in space and time. Their 
harmony with the Nature that surrounds them annihilates the most 
formidable of local barriers. They have no instinctive dread of 
crowds—with them civilization means law and calomel. 


As incredible as the statement will appear to the professional 
man of letters, I venture to assert that I have known dozens of men 
and women whose memories went back to the days of Indian raids, 
who loved the plains in spite of dust and drouth and hail, the moun- 
tains in spite of wind and snow, streams in spite of floods, and who 
yet did not feel obliged to talk very much about either the beauties 
or the terrors of nature. They wrote no “Daffodils”; neither did 
they write a Heart of Darkness. But this does not mean that they 
had not experienced the lift and exultation which the physical West 
gave to the people who occupied it. 
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The pioneer mind was stimulated also by mechanical inventions, 
particularly by means of rapid transportation. 

The account of Captain Nicholas Roosevelt’s journey from Pitts- 
burgh—the place of the launching of his boat, the New Orleans, on 
March 17, 1811—to New Orleans, where, in spite of Indians, fire, 
and earthquake, he landed on January 12, is one of the marvelous 
sagas of American history. In their admiration for the shallow-draft 
river steamers, frontiersmen told how this or that pilot got lost and 
went up a dry stream, not knowing that he was off his course until 
the sun came out and dried up the dew, leaving him stranded. Dozens 
of explosions could not stop dangerous racing; and tales were told 
of cautious passengers who began by begging the captain not to race 
and ended by offering their cargoes of bacon and lard for fuel. 

From the steamboat the frontiersman drew some of his most 
expressive idioms. David Crockett thus described his feelings when 
he discovered that his first love was engaged to marry another man: 

I saw quick enough my cake was dough, and tried to cool off 
as fast as possible; but I had hardly safety pipes enough, as my 
love was so hot as mighty nigh to burst my boilers. 

The observant Timothy Flint early commented upon this aspect of 
frontier language: 

To get ardent and zealous [he writes] is to ‘‘raise the steam.” 
To get angry, and give vent and scope to these feelings, is “to let 
off steam.” To encounter any disaster, or meet with a great catas- 
trophe is to “burst the boiler.” The slave cheers his oxen and horses 
by bidding them “go ahead.” Two black women were about to fight 
and their beaux cheered them to combat with “Go ahead and buss 
a boiler.” 

The railroads were greeted with hardly less enthusiasm than the 
steamboats, but no sooner had they been built, largely with public 
funds for private profit, than the frontier with good reason turned 
against them. Thus while one did hear about trains that ran so fast 
that when they came to a dead stop they were still going ten miles 
an hour, and about the man who, just as the train was starting 
leaned out the window to kiss his wife but kissed instead a cow 
fourteen miles from the station, most of the comic folklore con- 
cerning railroads is derogatory to them. A man remarks to a fellow 
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passenger that he would get off and walk the rest of the way 
home, but his folks wouldn’t be expecting him until train time. A 
woman passenger is seized with pains of childbirth. The conductor 
reproves her for getting on the train “in that condition.” She replies 
that when she got on, she was not in that condition. 

The struggle with the railroads was only one aspect of the long 
struggle of the frontier against special interests, a struggle that 
manifested itself in a series of agrarian movements extending from 
Shays’ Rebellion to Bryan’s free-silver campaign. These movements, 
mainly political, show that the frontiersman knew he was being 
exploited and that his optimism was not “incorrigible” in the sense 
of being blind and unrealistic. The incorrigibility, if any, consisted 
in his reliance upon political action, in his none-too-well-founded 
hope that lawmakers might be induced to give him relief and that 
judges might not nullify whatever remedial laws he could induce 
the legislators to enact. 

In spite of legal setbacks, however, the pioneer retained his faith 
in the democratic experiment. He knew that standards of living 
were, in the main, rising and that geographical boundaries were 
expanding. Defeatism has been read into frontier history by a 
defeated generation of a defeated class. 
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Education for Liberty 
To What End? 


By Robert B. Heilman 


O ONE WHO HAS DOUBTS about the final perfection of 
American education, much as it has been praised by the booster 
spirit that informs so much of our life, various critical 
approaches are available. He could point out the influence of politics, 
of psychology, of instrumentalism, of science, of historical move- 
ments that emerge as part of the development of the Renaissance. 
The present study proposes to comment on education in the light of 
certain of its basic aspects and practices which are, or ought to be, 
clear for ail to see: our education has come to devote itself exclusively 
to means; it has increasingly been “co-operating” with a relativistic 
society which does not believe in values at all or else takes them for 
granted—at any rate pays very little attention to them. The evidence 
suggests that we cannot trust the human being automatically to seek 
out and work for good ends and that because we have so trusted him 
we have got into a rather precarious state. Among critical people it 
has become almost a commonplace to talk of our days as being the 
end of an era, the final plunge in a cosmic Untergang. One may not 
be aware of this phenomenon ; one may view it with historical detach- 
ment ; one may feel inspired to jeremiads—indeed a temptation in the 
midst of vast complacency over Progress. Or, finally, one may sug- 
gest certain steps that are necessary to halt—if it is possible to halt— 
destructive tendencies, to prolong and strengthen the desirable ele- 
ments in the way of life which the modern world has created. 
From the early Renaissance until our own day a central principle 
in all aspects of life has been liberty. I suggest that one of the intel- 
lectual defects which will help account for the muddlement and 
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failure of contemporary American education is a misconception of 
human liberty. This is a part, of course, of the general failure of 
our society to deal with values. 


II. 


We have to deal with a paradoxical relationship between school 
and society : education is always partly the agent of society, respond- 
ing to pressures, giving what is wanted, and thus reflecting all the 
weaknesses of the current order ; and yet it is established as the moni- 
tor of society, teaching it principles of permanence, trying to make it 
resist all the idle and destructive whims of the moment. Society is 
well-off if education functions properly as tutor; it is less well-off 
when education, even, unwillingly, begins to compromise with the 
status quo; and it is very badly off when even the managers of educa- 
tion begin to feel that the public is always right and so become err2nd- 
boys, bringing cold drinks on hot afternoons. I think we are danger- 
ously close to that extreme now: of expecting education to give us— 
as a free people—only what we want when we want it. We want jobs, 
we want to fit in, we want to make money, we want to be healthy, and 
we want to live a long, long time. So education must produce voca- 
tional training, a description of society as it is so that we will know 
what to fit into, and a description of our own processes so that we will 
know how to fit (a sort of psychological corseting process) ; knowl- 
edge of buying and selling so that we can underbuy and oversell 
our classmates; and a scientific devotion to diets, rays, sulfas, and 
genes that will enable us to be ever so strong and live ever so long. 
But we are rarely told—and it looks as if we do not want to be told 
—that at times ideas may be more important than a good diet, that 
poverty may have certain advantages over wealth (not the senti- 
mental sort), that it may be essential not to fit into society at all 
but to oppose it, and that to die for something is better than to live, 
ever so long, for nothing. Naturally I do not mean to insist that our 
souls will be improved by an increase in mortality rates or in patper- 
dom; by multiplying the misfits and the cantankerous; or by the 
spread of scurvy and pellagra; but it is perfectly clear that if our 
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only idea of good is the avoidance of such evils, we will very soon 
have no soul left to improve. 

My first point, then, is that this is what we get when we take 
our values, or our ends, for granted. Now let me indicate, some- 
what digressively, two ways in which that situation reflects itself 
in such a war-world as we now have. 

For instance: that we are not taught to die for a principle is one 
reason why periodically so many men have to die violently in 
pathetic vagueness about the principle involved. Because we are very 
uncertain about our ends, we make no real stand until we are vitally 
threatened, and then the stand is very costly indeed. 


Further, this fuzziness about values is what leaves us so pain- 
fully at the mercy of obscurantists in war-time. As we muddle 
through, we settle for the immediate and tangible profit as if it were 
the real good, and the forces of darkness—opportunists always— 
shout for the immediate and the tangible and thus destroy the light 
that they cannot understand and that they hate. In our flustered 
uncertainty we give in to their cries for expanding muscles, for con- 
tracting budgets for study and thought and publication, and for the 
spirit of acquiescence—the health, wealth, and wisdom of the war- 
time early bird. Thus we have time and money only for muscle- 
building, and a critical thinker is likely to be considered unpatriotic 
and a trouble-maker. And the world is made safe for non-thinkers. 


In war time or peace, the ends taken for granted have come to be 
largely health and wealth; the low estate of wisdom appears in the 
fact that we use the term “wise-guy” to describe a person whom we 
despise more than we do a dishonest person. And thus our stress 
on means, on magic ways to satisfy wants, on courses in how-to- 
increase-a-hundredfold ; and science, which can have worthy enough 
ends, is idolized merely as the unsurpassed go-getter. 


It is our naive reliance on techniques which partly explains the 
unrelenting clutch in which Departments and Colleges of Education 
hold our educational system, which somehow is reminiscent of 
Laocoon at the climax of his career. Here is method incarnate: if 
you know how, you know all; and that this is the belief of our age 
is shown by the phenomenal political success of professional Educa- 
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tion. Requirements in Education are now enshrined everywhere in 
state laws, a degree of sanctification which to my knowledge has 
never been achieved by philosophy or mathematics. Nor do I know 
whether the law ever requires teachers to be literate; if it does, there 
is a certain amount of illegal operation in the teaching profession. 
But we have only ourselves to blame as long as we are vulnerable 
to the blandishments of cheap, mild, easily obtainable, sure-fire 
courses in how to get where we are sure we want to go. 


So much for the training of teachers; as for what goes on in the 
public schools themselves, our credulity about method will explain 
some of it—the perpetual trying-out of devices most of which seem 
designed to save pupils the pain of hard work—as if one could learn 
anything without hard work. But our confusion about values is 
more directly apparent in our general acceptance of—and in the 
futility of minority protest about—what pupils do, or perhaps what 
they do not do. Presumably the best of them come to the university, 
and of these seventeen-year or eighteen-year-olds, vast numbers can- 
not spell, pronounce, or use words in such a way as to surpass a prim- 
itive level of communication; mathematics teachers complain that 
they cannot add or subtract; their knowledge of the contemporary 
world is pitiful, and of the past from which the present has sprung, 
nonexistent. Yet nobody seems at all disturbed about this state of 
affairs except a few college professors. What is the explanation? 


The explanation lies in our ignorance of values, so that, with 
our uncertainty about ends, we get bad ones. Because evaluation 
makes us uncomfortable, we are easily taken in by specious ends. 
In education a great number of bad practices are justified as “train- 
ing for democracy”—a gift-horse whose mouth has so far remained 
conspicuously closed. Now one may believe rather thoroughly in 
democracy without believing that all our talk about—or our concep- 
tion of—educating for it is a good thing. Some educators are only 
opportunists, to whom democracy is a gold mine; others are very sin- 
cerely devoted to such a program. But at best the whole thing breaks 
down into a kind of demagoguery which makes it difficult to deal 
with; though we may not have a precise parallel to patriotism as 
defined by Dr. Johnson, still, if some school man tells us that he is 
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educating democratically for democracy, and we feel compelled to 
reply that despite his intentions he is corrupting the youth, we are 
immediately put into a defensive position and suspected of being fifth- 
columnists. But that is a superficial objection. The underlying diffi- 
culty is that only in a very limited sense can we educate for democracy 
at all: democracy is the socio-political aspect of a total way of life 
predicated upon the concept of human liberty, and we can educate 
only for that total way, that is, for the good or proper use of liberty. 
Unless we have this perspective, we will be making an objective out 
of a by-product ; like the Chinaman, we will be burning down whole 
houses to get roast pork. Or we will be like sentimentalists in pursuit 
of happiness, which is so various and so relative that they are soon 
aiming at everything and therefore at nothing. With happiness, the 
demand so exceeds the supply that the pursuit of it leads to spiritual 
inflation ; with democracy, we define it so vaguely that we snatch at 
everything in the market with the red, white, and blue label and thus 
very often pay high prices for mediocre goods. 

Because we shirk the difficulty of definition, we are easily seduced. 
Some of the current ideas about education for democracy are appall- 
ing—not only because they are bad but because they are, and are 
meant to be, seductive. Anti-intellectualism is rampant; the mind is 
practically ignored in the stress on the “practical” and the “‘concrete.” 
For hard work we find substituted a dozen activities of vocational, 
social or recreational import. In one quarter we learn that military 
training is the best preparation for democracy, and in another that 
fullness of experience in college clubs will do wonders in after-life. 
A state superintendent of schools officially forbids all home-work 
lest students develop one-sidedly. We hear much about “social mobil- 
ity,” which means nothing but going up in the world; about the 
avoidance of frustrations ; about learning to compromise ; about help- 
ing solve community problems; about “work experience,” “camp 
experience,” a dozen “free” services. The theory seems to be that 
the more things we give away free, whatever their value, the more 
likely we are to produce free men. But we may put it down as 
axiomatic that we cannot achieve democracy by giving everybody a 
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free bus ride or a free hot lunch. It’s what happens at the end of 
the bus-ride that is important. 

When we are offered so enticing an assemblage of handouts and 
told that these are democracy, it is clear that we have to fight lazi- 
ness and face the paramount necessity of making sharp distinctions. 
The chief distinction which we must make is with regard to the 
conception of liberty on which democracy is founded. 


Ill. 


The conception which has motivated education and many other 
activities is inadequate—because we have ignored ends. We do not 
ask the question: freedom for what? Instead we have wanted free- 
dom, just freedom, and with no more definiteness than that to guide 
us, we have got into all sorts of contradictions. In one phase of our 
life we have the kind of independence which is not ashamed to have 
the helping hand of tariff and subsidy but is gravely mortified by 
any touch of counsel or restriction—that is bewailed as government 
interference. We are inclined to take employer-freedom for granted, 
but a comparable employee-freedom, we are easily persuaded, is lack 
of patriotism. We are much disturbed by any suggestion of formal 
censorship of the press, but about the censorship imposed by adver- 
tising or editorial point of view, no one seems much concerned. 
Actually, our liberty comes to mean I-want-what-I-want-wher-I- 
want-it, though he who wants has to do it rather loudly or rather 
shrewdly to be effective. 


In education the I-want variety of freedom is more than obvious. 
High schools more and more offer everything anybody wants, with 
the result that their graduates annually come closer to knowing 
nothing. It is, I hope, not too hard upon sentimentalists to remark 
that high-school pupils, being children, naturally want the wrong 
thing most of the time. In the colleges the baccalaureate may be 
achieved in terms that almost coincide with student whims (there is 
now some reaction against this, of course). The elective system has 
been a big help here. Since everybody wants a degree, and with our 
idea of freedom he cannot be said nay, we conform our standards 
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to the situation. “Equality of opportunity”—in many ways a quite 
suitable ideal—has often been given a sentimental twist of ill-omen: 
we have neglected its essential concomitant, equality of ability, with 
the result that in various fields we are turning out incompetent people 
simply because they have wanted to labor in those fields or else 
have wanted a diploma which asserts that they have labored. At 
times we are pretty careful; we are, for instance, afraid of bad phy- 
sicians. What we ought to be equally afraid of is bad metaphysicians. 
But we have had so little experience or interest that we find some 
difficulty in telling a bad moralist from a good one. 


Now all this is about what education for democracy has come to 
mean: we have been caterers, errand boys, and the orders have got 
worse and worse. To survive, education must minimize that role and 
resume its function as tutor and, presumably, it is not too late for 
that to happen (war time shows encouraging possibilities of dis- 
tipline ). One of its first duties is to equip men and women to under- 
stand what freedom is and how it must be qualified to be meaningful 
and workable. They must learn that freedom means not merely free- 
dom to pursue or acquire but freedom to reject, and that without 
rejection there is really no freedom at all. Then they must face the 
bigger problem: the principles by which one accepts or rejects, and 
here at last we are down to ultimate ends and meanings. Accepting 
or rejecting means making free choices; making free choices is the 
only sign of free men; and free men are the product of a liberal 
education. Liberal education—whether it is obtained in school or out 
—is an experience in evaluation : evaluation of books or of reasoning 
processes or of human objectives or of that final quality of all 
things the quest for which we call metaphysics. Metaphysics we can 


hardly do without; unhappily we take it for granted, and thus we 
get bad metaphysics. 


This fact is expressed another way when we are accused—and 
tightfully—of materialism; to this our education contributes in that 
it does not compel people to be concerned with values. Instead we do 
an almost teutonically thorough job of acquiring skills, and indeed 
skills are necessary in the pattern of living which we have evolved. 
But to teach people only skills is to make them mere mechanics ; and 
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as ingenious and inventive and important to our comfort as mechanics 
may be, they are going through a discipline that looks only toward 
slavery. For they have had no training in values and cannot in any 
adequate sense make free choices. It is bad enough in the universities 
when everybody wants to be an engineer or a scientist or some sort 
of skilled money-earner and wants to study nothing that is not 
directly contributory to those ends, but it is close to tragic when the 
same disease filters down through to the high schools and as a result 
vast numbers of still more innocent people are restricted to the dead- 
ening programs which lead to stenography, salesmanship, advertis- 
ing or some other mechanical employment supposed to produce 
quick income. How in the world can they be anything but slaves— 
to ignorance, to bad objectives, to every narrow, malign or intem- 
perate will that they meet? When they don’t know how to oppose 
it or even that they should oppose it? 


Yet by “broadening the fields” of training in the name of 
democracy we have done this to young people who cannot know 
what is being done to them. And the irony of it is that this actually 
works against democracy, which can subsist only on people trained 
to be free. Freedom does not consist only in being healthy and acquir- 
ing luxuries at the same pace as the Joneses. Mechanics can do that; 
men must do more. They must assert their own nature by doing that 
free and reasoned choosing of which only the human species is 
capable. And they must have a good enough sense of values to be 
able to distinguish between Peglerism and philosophy, between an 
escapist movie and an artistic interpretation of experience, between 
a bank account and the accounts of the recording angel. 


We have been accused of materialism and also of what is called 
worldliness ; and we have surely had an unquestioning devotion to 
an immediate world. But in one sense we have never been worldly 
enough: we have never had enough realistic knowledge of the human 
being who is really the world. In our preoccupation with science and 
with getting ahead we have somehow managed to take mines and 
wells and forests and fields and buildings and railroads as reality; 
we have made the serious error of living geocentrically instead of 
anthropocentrically. By way of half-hearted and not very wel 
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directed reform we have made gestures at being sociocentric. But we 
have been inattentive to the nature of man except when he has gone 
psychopathic, and then of course we have had a score of well-trained 
technicians to take care of him. Now here is a big part of our funda- 
mental confusion : we have assumed that we know all about ourselves 
and let it go at that. 


In one way only, it seems to me, have men in democracies had 
some hard intuition about themselves, and that is this: they have 
always known that a necessary part of freedom—if not an actual 
guarantee of it—is the restraint of power, and this insight has resulted 
in such phenomena as the Bill of Rights, a system of checks and 
balances, short terms of office, etc. We have always acted partly on 
Bertrand Russell’s theory that the way to prevent abuse of power 
is to make that abuse unprofitable. But the balance of power system, 
while it is a useful expedient, provides no explanations, and there is 
still a residual problem demanding explanation. Man illuminates the 
problem partly in his distrust of other men, but he has never gone 
deeply enough into the source of the untrustworthiness. What he has 
done, despite his expertness in distrust, is to trust himself; with the 
naive optimism that has dated from early Romantic thinkers, and 
the self-confidence that has increased throughout the whoie Renais- 
sance, he has expected only the best of himself. Hence the over- 
simplifying of an education which has not grasped the paradoxical 
nature of the problem: that education for freedom, or democracy, 
also involves education in restraint, and that the two are inseparable. 
A liberal education is an education in restaint, but what we have 
had is a liberating of people to go after what they want. 


Now I do not propose to offer a final definition of the nature of 
man, but merely to suggest one way in which we have ignored the 
complexity of the problem. It is a subject which always demands the 
most rigorous thought, and now more than ever, when material 
accomplishment has given delusions of grandeur, and when our 
national sources of insight—the massive weeklies and Hollywood— 
have so bootlicked and backslapped man that he can hardly discern 
that trace of inferiority to the angels which was once decreed for 
him. So what we need is a discipline in understanding—our only 
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as ingenious and inventive and important to our comfort as mechanics 
may be, they are going through a discipline that looks only toward 
slavery. For they have had no training in values and cannot in any 
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what is being done to them. And the irony of it is that this actually 
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directed reform we have made gestures at being sociocentric. But we 
have been inattentive to the nature of man except when he has gone 
psychopathic, and then of course we have had a score of well-trained 
technicians to take care of him. Now here is a big part of our funda- 
mental confusion : we have assumed that we know all about ourselves 
and let it go at that. 


In one way only, it seems to me, have men in democracies had 
some hard intuition about themselves, and that is this: they have 
always known that a necessary part of freedom—if not an actual 
guarantee of it—is the restraint of power, and this insight has resulted 
in such phenomena as the Bill of Rights, a system of checks and 
balances, short terms of office, etc. We have always acted partly on 
Bertrand Russell’s theory that the way to prevent abuse of power 
is to make that abuse unprofitable. But the balance of power system, 
while it is a useful expedient, provides no explanations, and there is 
still a residual problem demanding explanation. Man illuminates the 
problem partly in his distrust of other men, but he has never gone 
deeply enough into the source of the untrustworthiness. What he has 
done, despite his expertness in distrust, is to trust himself; with the 
Naive optimism that has dated from early Romantic thinkers, and 
the self-confidence that has increased throughout the whole Renais- 
sance, he has expected only the best of himself. Hence the over- 
simplifying of an education which has not grasped the paradoxical 
nature of the problem: that education for freedom, or democracy, 
also involves education ‘in restraint, and that the two are inseparable. 
A liberal education is an education in restaint, but what we have 
had is a liberating of people to go after what they want. 


Now I do not propose to offer a final definition of the nature of 
man, but merely to suggest one way in which we have ignored the 
complexity of the problem. It is a subject which always demands the 
most rigorous thought, and now more than ever, when material 
accomplishment has given delusions of grandeur, and when our 
national sources of insight—the massive weeklies and Hollywood— 
have so bootlicked and backslapped man that he can hardly discern 
that trace of inferiority to the angels which was once’ decreed for 
him. So what we need is a discipline in understanding—our only 
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need, despite the fanciful surge of needs conjured up by certain 
Educators to rationalize their curb-service offerings. Nor is this 
need that fancied need for what is called, in defiance of all logic, a 
“smattering of culture,” the habitual rationalization of the go-getter 
who hopes by taking a couple of courses that he knows are useless 
to get right with some irrational but potent god he assumes the 
professors and some old ladies worship. 


IV. 


The basis of understanding is history, the record of man’s doings 
and undoings. History ought to come through very vividly as a 
dramatization of the conflict between different aspects of man’s 
nature; what we call periods, instead of being dynastic chronicles, 
should represent man’s changing attitudes and emphases. We should 
rise from dates to meanings: the rationalism of the Renaissance, for 
instance, can be a very useful guide to the human course of things. 
We ought somewhere or other to get hold of the different concep- 
tions of man’s quality and destiny in different ages, the likeness and 
the distinctions between these conceptions, their influence on the 
movements of individuals and groups. It is important to gain aware- 
ness of the uncompromising Greek view of man, of the Greek 
insistence on moral law; of the corresponding Christian realism and 
establishment of supernatural sanctions; of the ironically corre- 
sponding lack of illusion in Machiavelli, with however a new ele- 
ment that has since become old—that fear alone, and a secular fear 
at that, can provide a human order. All these could be set off nicely 
against the Romantic Rousseauistic unvarnished optimism about 
man that is the source of so many of our difficulties today, both 
educational and political. With a variety of such focal points—and 
many others are possible—a historical pattern of studies may become 
impressive, may make some understandable response to the charge 
that it is not “practical,” is not relevant to the life lived in American 
communities. 


With our lack of anthropocentric life, the humanities have had 
hard going ; we have dodged the issue again, exulting in our conquest 
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of nature, but refusing to understand the inadequacy of that con- 
quest or the necessity of other conquests. We have as usual chosen 
the lower practicality instead of the higher. But we cannot have 
our freedom without the insights of men of letters. Homer, for 
instance, discerns the paradoxical union of pettiness and greatness 
in man, his primitivism and his human achievement side by side. 
Dante at his most dramatic paints the corruption that results when 
man’s individual will has got beyond any restraining force (inci- 
dentally, in this day of “contacts,” of getting on by pleasing in any 
way at all, Dante’s punishment of flatterers, of people who say 
“marvelous,” ought to be compulsory reading in all schools), and 
the Renaissance satirists develop the more obvious but still important 
theme of the destruction of institutions by the ungoverned indi- 
vidual (the best satire of Hitler and Mussolini, by the way, is in 
Rabelais). The great writers of comedy are essential: to pick one 
example, Pope’s Rape of the Lock is a brilliant reminder of the 
shallowness and triviality of a society that has come to take itself 
for granted—the sort we extol daily in the press. And finally in 
such a poem as The Rime of the Ancient Mariner we have a rather 
acute treatise on original sin and the expiation that man must do in 
order to achieve even a scant spiritual livelihood. There is no way of 
doing without such knowledge in the dramatic forms in which it 
comes, for ignorance is the first brake on freedom. In a sense several 
of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes suffered from a lack of liberal educa- 
tion, and through lack of insight—into themselves and others—they 
made bad choices. It is Macbeth, perhaps, who is the instructor we 
most need: for we too willingly listen to the three weird sisters who 
on their blasted heath assure us that we shall be kings hereafter. 
What, then, is the relation of education to liberty, to a demo- 
cratic American culture? It must be a guide rather than a follower 
and a flatterer ; it must have the courage to insist on doing what is 
hard and to refuse to follow the easy line of giving handouts and 
making slogans for the status quo; if it—and we—are to survive, it 
must not give people what they want (the false concept of freedom) 
but, in the words of President Hutchins, it must find out what is 
good for all and give them that; if it must train mechanics, it must 
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see that they also be men, else there will soon be no one for mechanics 
to serve; it must teach a type of manhood which knows how to 
use liberty, so that it will not follow every whim and rush to every 
bargain counter, and so that democracy will not break down into a 
cutthroat competition of rival interests. In summary, education must 
teach a discernment of values which will make it possible to dis- 
tinguish ends and means and thus impossible to confuse a good 
job, important as that is, with the good life. 
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Comin’ Round the Bend 


A Tall Tale—By Morris Gantt 


eyes and a whistle in his nose; take a mule that’s got a blue 

streak from his neck to his tail, right down his backbone; 
take a mule that’s got stripes around his hocks, and a short, stubby 
nose. And look out! You’ve got trouble on your hands. Pa always 
said a mule with white eyes, a blue streak down his back, blue circles 
around his hocks, and an inclination to snort is an outlaw, and Pa 
knows, because Pa is a mule man. 

Pa is a Methodist. He claims he’s a Roarin’ Methodist, and he 
aims a Roarin’ Methodist ain’t scared of Satan hisself. Pa claims 
that’s the reason he likes white-eyed mules so much. They’re so 
ungodly mean and treacherous that there ain’t many folks can get 
a good day’s work out of them. But Pa could get a good day’s work 
out of white-eyed, striped-tailed mules. He always said he’d like to 
know the color of the mule’s eyes that he was scared of. 

Pa has always had a lot full of mules, mules that would run away 
if they got the chance. When Pa would start to town, he’d hook up 
the team that looked like they wanted to run away the worst; then 
he'd give them every chance—‘‘the benefit of every doubt,” he’d say 
—and if they didn’t try to run away with him, he’d threaten to 
sell them. 

“Them mules are just wore-out dead-heads,” Pa’d say. “God 
knows, if there’s anything worse than a dead mule, it’s a dead- 
headed mule. I’ll sell every dad-durned one I’ve got and see if I can’t 
git me some mules that’s got a little vinegar in ’em. That’s what I’ll 
do, by gosh! Me, a Roarin’ Methodist, not scared of the Old Scratch, 
having to put up with a lot full of mules that walk around like the 
dead lice was droppin’ offen ’em.” 

Now Ma was always afraid of the mules Pa bought. About the 
only time she would ride with Pa was on occasions when he’d take 
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her to church at Big Ellum. The Hard-Shellers had fourth Sunday 
preaching at the Big Ellum church house, and the Hard-Shellers 
was the church of Ma’s choice. Ma wasn’t sanctified like Pa was, 
but she went every fourth Sunday to hear Deacon Pettigrew preach. 
She always said she believed in sanctification, but that a body could 
get tied up with the wrong outfit, and she wanted to be satisfied with 
her church. She didn’t want to have to be changing from one church 
to another. She said she didn’t want but one case of sanctification, 
but when she got it, she wanted it to be a lasting case. 


Deacon Pettigrew was a Hard-Sheller of the shoutin’ variety. 
He’d preach honest-to-God sermons, and then he’d go into a spell 
of plain and fancy shoutin’. Then after Deacon Pettigrew shouted 
for a while, Sister Morton, who lived on Morton’s Bend between 
our house and the Big Ellum church house, would start. From then 
on it would just be dog eat dog. Sister Morton wasn’t easy to get 
started, but when she once got started she was hard to stop. Sister 
Morton meant business when she shouted; and when she shouted 
everybody started getting happy. 

One Saturday morning after he had been working most of the 
week, Pa decided to go to town. After breakfast he went to the 
barn and slipped up to where the mules were standing. He hollered 
right loud and whipped his legs with his hat ; and he scared a young 
mule by the name of Alexander so bad that it jumped over the lot 
fence and didn’t stop running until it got to the far side of the field. 


“Put a bridle on Alexander, son,” says Pa. “He seems to have 
a bit of git-and-go this morning. I want a span of mules that won't 
set on the double-tree. I don’t exactly object to ’em settin’ on the 
double-tree but it’s draggin’ their feet on the ground that gets a bo'' 
And you'd better be careful that you go to the right end of Alexande 
with the bridle; if I’m a judge of mule hide, Alexander is in no 
mood to be monkeyed with.” 

“Now, Pa,” I says to him, “there’s such a thing as having too 
much of the good stuff and if I know Alexander, he’s in the notion 
of scattering your two-horse wagon from here to Lark Squires’ 
store.” 

“Damn Alexander,” says Pa. “Hook ’im to the shay.” 
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Alexander’s eyes were white as moonshine on a cotton patch. 
He’d cross his ears, and then he’d uncross ’em. He’d snort, and then 
he’d stamp the ground with his feet. 

“Hold him till I say ‘turn him a-loose’,”’ says Pa, “and then git 
outa the way.” 

“I’ve got him, Pa,” I says. 

“Well, unbutton his top button and let him go,” says Pa. “Turn 
him a-loose.” 

Alexander crossed his ears, looked at Pa over his blind-bridle, 
snorted twice, and then turned sideways to keep from flyin’. Pa just 
died a-laughing. The last I saw of Pa and Alexander, they were 
going around Morton’s Bend, and Pa was singing “Goodbye, My 
Honey, I’ve Gone.” 

When Pa came home from town, it took everybody on the 
place to hold Alexander while Pa got out of the wagon. Pa said 
when he was leaving town a train whistled and Alexander tore out 
like a turpentined cat. He was just beginning to slow down when 
Pa passed Lark Squires’s store and when Lark’s geese started honk- 
ing and flapping their wings, Alexander got his second wind. 

“I'd give half the farm for a mate to Alexander,” says Pa. 


“And git half the family killed and the other half crippled,” 
says Ma. 


’ 


“He ain’t dangerous,” says Pa. “He’s just full of vinegar. I’m 
a-goin’ to town next Trades Day and look for his mate and if 
he’s to be had, Homer Martin’ll find him.” 

“Now Homer,” says Ma, “I don’t object to riding with one out- 
law hooked to the wagon but if you find Alexander’s mate and hook 
them both to it, there’s no tellin’ what'll happen. You know how 
('m afraid of mean mules.” 

“Now, Bessie, just don’t get excited. If you was a Roarin’ 
Methodist, like I am, you wouldn’t be a-scared of a white-eyed mule.” 

“T’m a-going to town to git me a mule,” says Pa to Lark Squires. 
“I aim to go on next Trades Day and I aim to stay till I find the 
kind of a varmint it’ll take to match m’little Alexander mule.” 

“And just what kind of a varmint have you got in mind,” asks 
Lark, “and what do you aim to pay fer him?” 
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“I’m studying about a little mule m’Pappy used to have,” says 
Pa. “A little roman-nosed mule he was and God knows he was a 
go-gitter. About fourteen hand high, he was, with a heap of white 
in his eyes and a good whistle in his nose. He’d weigh about nine 
hunerd pounds and he was meaner’n Caesar. If I could find just 
such a mule as he was, I’d pay all he’s worth.” 

“Heap of mules in town on Trades Day,” says Lark. “Maybe 
you'll be able to find him.” 


“T want the mule that everybody in Giles County is scared of,” 
says Pa to the auctioneer man. “If he won’t run away between here 
and Lark Squires’s store, I won’t have ’im.” 


“You ain’t trying to make a sudden trip up Yonder, are you?” 

“Nope,” says Pa. “I’m in a notion to buy good mule hide, that’s 
all. Have you got ’im?” 

“Shore have. Do you see that little animal with the big bridle 
on?” 

“Shore do. Is that a mule?” asks Pa, “or is he a big rabbit ?” 

“He’s a mule,” says the auctioneer man. “How far is it to Lark 
Squires’s store?” 

“Nine miles,” says Pa, “if you go the new-cut road.” 

“Well, go the new-cut road,” says the auctioneer man, “and if 
he don’t try to run away three times between here and there, then 
circle ’im back by and git your money.” 

“That mule has just been sold,” says Pa. “Here’s your money.” 

Now Ma is a woman of few words, but when she saw Logan she 
had one of her trembling spells. 

“Homer Martin,” says she, “that mule is a killer. I can see it 
plain as that wart on the back of your ear. He won’t do, I tell you. 
He’s an outlaw and if it wasn’t that Deacon Pettigrew is preaching 
at Big Ellum on Sunday night, I’d refuse to git in that wagon with 
him and Alexander hooked to it. I tell you right now, that is a 
dangerous mule.” 

“Aw shucks,” says Pa. “He never broke to run away but four 
times between town and here. We been married twenty years of 
more, and how many mules has ever got away from me? There 
ain’t a mule in Texas I can’t handle.” 
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“But suppose that some of the children gits throwed out of the 
wagon and gits something broke, like a leg, or an arm, or a neck, or 
something.” But Pa wouldn’t listen and Ma wouldn’t miss church, 
so we got ready. 


“Wash your neck and ears good, young man,” says Ma to me. 
‘I don’t want my younguns going to Big Ellum Church with their 
necks and ears looking like there’s a drought on. Last time Deacon 
Pettigrew preached, Prissy Suggs’ younguns looked like they’d been 
ina combination dust and rain storm. I’ll not have my kids looking 
that a-way. C’mere, Lurlene, and git your new dress on. You’ve got 
your shoes on the wrong feet, Junior. Lands alive! If you ain’t a 
pretty looking mess. Hurry now! Pa’s about got them wild mules 
hooked to the wagon and I’m ready to go. I want to git to Big Ellum 
fore dark. It’s bad enough to ride behind them mules in the day- 
time, let alone after dark. If it wasn’t that I’m so hungry for a good 
Pettigrew sermon, I’d just plain refuse to budge. The very idea of 
aman combing the country to git a span of-mules that’ll run away 
at the drop of a hat. He’ll be huntin’ a span o’lions next.” 

“Let’s go,” hollers Pa. “I’ve rassled with these mules till I’m 
give out.” 

“That’s what you git for buyin’ such stock,” says Ma. “Good 
Lord! I’d druther walk than to ride in such a rig. Git in the front 
springseat, Junior, with your Pa; and, Lurelene, you can ride in 
the back seat with me.” 

“Hold ’em till I git in, son,” says Pa to me, “and when you 
turn ’em a-loose, hang onto the shay wherever it’s the handiest.” 

The sun was just going down when we started to Big Ellum. 
A cool October wind was blowing, and the crickets were chirping. 
Alexander pranced and tried to run. Pa held him; then Logan tried 
torun. Pa laughed. 

“It’s the team I’ve been looking for for the last twenty years. 
Look at ’em prance. Listen at Logan whistle through his nose. Look 
at Alexander’s ears, how he’s got ’em crossed. Look at that blue 
streak down Logan’s backbone. Look at them circles around his 
hocks and look at his short, stubby nose. He’s a dead-ringer for 
m’ Pappy’s little mule. God knows, he’s meaner’n Caesar. He’s 
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a-rearing to go. Ain’t many folks that’d hook a span o’ mules like 
them together. Shucks! I’ve never seen the team I feared.” 


“You'll wind up settin’ a-straddle of a barb-wire fence, some of 
these days,” says Ma. “Then’s when you'll learn that a mule ain’t 
to be trusted. And don’t forget to slow down at Morton’s Bend; 
Sister Morton aims to go with us, if you can hold the mules still 
long enough for her to git in the wagon.” 


Pa drove the wagon into the Big Ellum churchyard ; he unhooked 
the mules and tied them to a tree. Ma and Sister Morton went in 
Big Ellum Church. Deacon Pettigrew stood in the church door. The 
moon was coming up. Boys were coming out of the toilet on the 
north side of the church, and girls were coming out of the one on 
the south side. Young couples were coming to church in buggies. 
Men and their families were coming in wagons and young men 
were coming on horseback, laughing and talking. Some couples 
walked to church at Big Ellum, walked to hear Deacon Pettigrew 
preach on the fourth Sunday. Kerosene lamps blinked through the 
windows of the church, and October winds rustled through the pines 
in Big Ellum cemetery. 

Pa and I went into the church and sat down about half way back 
in the middle pews. Ma and Sister Morton sat in the middle pews 
down close to the front, with Lurlene and Junior. Prissy Suggs sat 
next to Ma. Deacon Pettigrew started the songs and everybody sang 
“I’m Riding Home Tonight.” 


Deacon Pettigrew preached and Sister Morton prayed; then 
Deacon Pettigrew preached some more. He preached on “‘The Lord 
Removes All Fear,” and after a while Deacon Pettigrew shouted. He 
shouted sure-fire shoutin’, and then Sister Morton shouted. Every- 
body shouted. Ma shouted, and Prissy Suggs shouted. Prissy Suggs’s 
kids shouted because Prissy shouted. Then Lurlene and Junior 
shouted because Ma shouted. Pa punched me in the ribs. 

“Listen at ’em go! Sounds like a good old-fashioned Roarin’ 
Methodist camp meeting under a brush arbor. Even Ma’s shoutin’. 
I never heard Ma shoutin’ before, and we’ve been going to church 
together for twenty years. Yes, sir, this is the happiest bunch of 
Hard-Shellers I’ve seen in many a day. Wouldn’t surprise me much 
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if Ma gits sanctified tonight, the way she’s started out. I never saw 
such a change come over a woman.” 

Deacon Pettigrew preached again, when the shoutin’ died down. 
A cool wind blew out a kerosene lamp. Deacon Pettigrew kept 
preaching. 

“T can still see to preach the gospel with all the lights out. Don’t 
have to have coal oil lamps to see how to preach the gospel. Halle- 
luiah! The Lord removes all fear,” and Deacon Pettigrew shouted 
some more; and then Ma got sanctified. She shouted up the north 
aisle and back by the south aisle. Pa looked like a changed man. He 
looked worried, like he’s afraid of something. Pa got nervous. 
Deacon Pettigrew’s preaching was doing something to Pa. 

Pa hooked Alexander and Logan to the wagon. Sister Morton 
and Ma got in the back springseat, and Lurlene and Junior lay down 
on a quilt in the wagon. I held the mules till Pa got in the wagon. 
I swung on the wagon, and Pa drove out of the churchyard. Alex- 
ander crossed his ears and Logan snorted. -They tried to run, but 
Pa held them back. Pa didn’t laugh; he was a changed man. Ma and 
Sister Morton sang and then they shouted. 

“I’m ridin’ home tonight,” shouted Ma. “Halleluiah! the Lord 
removes all fear.” 

“Amen,” shouted Sister Morton. 

Alexander and Logan tried to run away. Pa propped his foot 
to the end-gate of the wagon and held them tight. Logan danced 
and snorted and Alexander looked at Pa over his blind-bridle. 

“If you don’t stop your loud shoutin’,” says Pa, “these mules 
are liable to git away from me. I ain’t a-scared of ’em but Logan is 
a dangerous animal.” 

“The Lord removes all fear,” hollered Ma, climbing over in the 
front springseat. “Gimme them lines. Halleluiah! I’m ridin’ home 
tonight.” 

Ma reached over and got the black-snake whip and she laid it 
down right on top of the blue stripe down Logan’s back. She gave 
the mules slack lines and away they went. 

“God knows, Ma, you’ll kill us all,” says Pa. Pa was a changed 
man. ““You’re liable to kill all our kids. Logan ain’t to be trusted.” 
Pa pulled his hat off and held on to the springseat with both hands. 
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Lark Squires’s geese were laying in the sandy road in front of 
Lark’s store. They flapped their wings as we went by and a big 
gander honked at us. Alexander looked around at the geese and 
away the mules went again. 

“You'd better slow up for that sway-backed bridge in the creek 
bottom,” Pa cried. 

“What for?” hollered Ma. “I aim to jump it. Halleluiah!” 

“God knows,” says Pa. “And us with our kids in the wagon.” 

Logan and Alexander took the bridge at two jumps. 

“Whoopee,” hollered Sister Morton. 

A cool autumn wind blew out of the north. The wagon clucked 
and the end-gates rattled. Alexander snorted and moved like the 
wind. Ma held the lines tight and hit Logan’s blue stripe with the 
black-snake whip. Ma shouted “Halleluiah” and Sister Morton sang 
“T’m Ridin’ Home Tonight.” Pa begged Ma to slow down and 
Lurlene and Junior cried. I held on to the wagon-bed with both 
hands. Pa was a changed man. 

“You'd better slow down so Sister Morton can get out,” says 
Pa. “We'll never make Morton’s Bend if you don’t slow down. 
You'll kill all our younguns. Whoa, Alexander; Whoa, Logan,” 
says Pa. 

“Git, mules,” says Ma. “Halleluiah! I’m comin’ round the bend. 
I’m comin’ round the bend.” 

Morton’s Bend was right in front and Ma was laying the whip 
to Logan and Alexander. The kids cried and Ma and Sister Morton 
shouted and sang, “I’m comin’ round the bend.” Pa held on to the 
springseat as Ma started around Morton’s Bend. The wheels threw 
sand in Pa’s eyes and he hollered, “Whoa, Logan.” Ma popped her 
whip and hollered, “Git, mules.’”” Ma swung the wagon back into 
the straight road and headed toward the house, hitting Logan every 
jump. She circled the mules around the barn and stopped them in 
front of the house. Lurlene and Junior jumped out of the wagon 
and Pa and I crawled out. Ma popped Logan with her whip. 

“Be back after a little,” cried Ma. “Sister Morton and I aim to 
do that creek-bottom bridge agin.” 

“T shore aim to sell m’little team, come next Trades Day,” says 
Pa. “With Ma sanctified, they just ain’t safe.” 
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| Speak of History Now 


By Charles Edward Eaton 


I speak of history now in the time 
Of lilacs, caching the winter under 
A torrent of words. I speak with grave 
And level voice concerning the past. 
Spring is the mother of memory: I see 
The names of men inscribed in old Bibles, 
The leap of their deeds from the turning page. 
The blood is still there, the tears, and the scent 
Of the lilacs—the past behind a curtain 
Of lilacs. Spring is the mother of memory: 
The stirring of roots, greening of grasses 
Are the half-beats of the first full tone 
Of earth’s growing... 

Suddenly I breathe 
The breath of the first man—how sweet in the lungs 
The first intake of air, how delightful 
The fresh fountain of blood from the pure heart! 
Suddenly I see the ancestral suns 
In a coil of days, the bright succession, 
The progression of dreaming from Adam 
Onward. ... 

Always in spring the air is clean 
And sweet again as if those other lookers 
At the sun were here but a moment past, 
Rustled the new leaves, and left the warm air 
Rich with their breathing. More than in our time 
Men tamed the wild stallion, took firmly 
The horn-wound of days in flesh all-resistant. 
More than in our time they hewed the forest 
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Of darkness, left camp in a daylong trek 

After pure water. I think they made 

A lasso of their blood, reined in the quivering 
Moment, blooded and beautiful, held time 

By the halter and guided the gait of it. 

The scent of lilacs is very clean 

And pure and pungent of the past wherever 

It was clean and lovely. I think spring’s purity 
Is all its sadness, recalling past 

Ages, the power of heroes, when the horse 
Was saddled, and the road determined. 

I speak of history in the spring, asking 

What moment of lilac we give to the days, 
What sweetness we leave for the nostrils 

Of children, what honor we leave with the earth 
To remember, what roots we plant that will green 
Into freedom. I ask this now in time 

Of greening. Spring is the mother of memory. 
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Provincial Sketches 





Plains Painter 


By A. L. Marriott 


and up the Post Office steps, whether he wanted to go or not. 

At the doorway he stopped their forward movement and turned 
to look back at the workmen, who were preparing to lay the walk 
in front of the building. Well, it wouldn’t be long now. His hand 
opened the door and he followed it into the lobby. 


Spaces for twelve murals and three of them on the wall. The 
nine gaps accused him. Universities were fine things, but they 
changed you. They gave you the feeling that things must be done 
when someone said they were to be done. That was the white man’s 
way. He knew it but he could not always feel it. And what was 
done when you were told to have it done was never so good as what 
was done when you felt it ought to be done. 

Scaffolding, paint-pots, brushes. The sketch was blocked on the 
fourth wall-space, waiting for him. That was the trouble. There was 
always something waiting; then it got in the way of the things 
that weren’t waiting but wanted to be done. 

He clambered up the scaffold. There was peace here, of a kind, 
up under the ceiling. 

“Good morning.” Phillip looked down. The Postmaster, installed 
inhis new office though the building was not officially open, passed 
below. 

“Good morning.’ That was one of the clerks from the Agency 
office, upstairs. 

“Good morning.” “Good morning.” “Good morning.” They all 
‘aid it, whether it were a good morning or not. And it wasn’t. It was 


Pian up feet moved him around the pile of sand and gravel 
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a bad morning in a lot of ways. Wearily, he answered them and, 
wearily, he began the first blocking in with colour. 

“There you are, grandson.” At least the old man made no pre- 
tenses about its being a good morning. He knew it wasn’t. He knew 
what the drought had done to the wheat and what it was doing to 
the cotton. 

Phillip answered with equal politeness. ‘““You have come, grand- 
father. Get down.” You still said get down, the greeting of the days 
when a man arrived on horseback or not at all. Probably he would 
always say it. Universities didn’t take everything out of you, even 
if they tried. 

“You're painting ?” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s good that you’re painting the new Agency. It shows respect; 
for you to paint the pictures instead of a white artist.” 

“Time they let an Indian paint pictures in Indian Agency.” 

“Indians have always painted.” There was no reproof, simply 
a reminder of the days when shields and tipis were decorated as 
walls were now. “Indians don’t stop painting.” 

“T guess they don’t.” Phillip frowned at the colors. They had 
made him buy his own and he couldn’t remember the name of all 
of those the art department supplied to its students. Some of these 
didn’t seem to be turning out quite right; the red was pink and 
there was something very wrong with the blue. 

“What are you painting, grandson?” 

“It’s a camp, like the old days. Men and boys and horses, and 
women scraping hides and drying meat.” 

“That’s good. You never saw those camps but you ought to 
know. Us old folks, we’ve told you a lot.” 

Too damn much, sometimes. The old people were always telling 
you about the camps. It made good stuff for pictures but you got 

sort of tired of it sometimes, hearing the same old stories over and 
over. 


“Whose camp is it, grandson?” 
“I don’t know. Just a camp.” What difference could it make 
whose camp it was? It had to be finished tomorrow and whether tt 
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were Big Bow’s or Sitting Bear’s didn’t matter. All camps were 
alike. 

“T guess I'll stay and watch you.” The old man dropped to his 
heels, back to the wall, face upturned to the painting. Phillip was 
suddenly glad he hadn’t put on his smock. It might keep the paint 
off your clothes but it did look kind of funny. 


“There you are, friend.” Another old man had joined his grand- 
father. They’d sit for hours, smoking and spitting and occasionally 
speaking, and he would hear every word. It wasn’t that they raised 
their voices, you just heard them. It seemed like a mile, sometimes, 
when they spoke across a camp. 

“What is your grandson doing?” 

“Get down, friend. My grandson is painting a camp picture.” 

“Like the old camps?” 

“Like the old camps.” The old man sounded proud. At least he 
was glad it was a camp and not a modern-day dancer. That was 
something. 

“Whose camp is it?” 

“It is just a camp.” The words were stripped of meaning and 
the tone held neither pride nor shame. 

“It should be Big Bow’s camp. That was yours.” 

“That was mine, in the old days.” 

“It was a good camp.” 

“Big Bow was a good man.” 

There they went again. Now they would tell the stories of how 
Big Bow escaped from the soldiers and how he came back to his 
camp and led the people away into Texas, where the whites couldn’t 
find them for two years. There it went. 


| “Big Bow was coming along on his fine bay mare—” 


“There you are, friends.’’ An old woman this time, some sort of 
distant relation of his grandfather’s. Phillip peered over the scaffold 
fora second and saw her looking upward at him. 

“Get down, sister.”” The two old men looked towards her; she 
sat a little removed from them, her feet folded sidewise beneath her. 

“What is your grandson doing, brother?” 

“He is painting a picture of a camp, sister.” 
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“Are there any women in it?” Well, that was a change. She 
didn’t care whose camp it was. 

“There will be women in it when the men are painted.” 

“What will the women be doing?” 

“Some will be scraping hides and some will be drying meat.” 

“That was good meat, in the old days. In Big Bow’s camp, 
before we went to Texas, we had good buffalo meat.” 

“Buffalo meat tastes good.” Both old men nodded solemnly. 
Would they really like it if they had it now? It couldn’t be as tender 
as beef, or even pork. Well, they didn’t like pork, wouldn’t eat it 
because they thought it tasted like bear, so how could they know 
what it was like? 

“I will stay here for a while, brother. Perhaps, I can tell your 
grandson some things about the old days.” 

“T have told him, sister.” 

“You have told him the man’s part.” 

“That’s what a man should know.” 

“That’s what a man should know until he paints women’s work. 
Even in the old days men didn’t paint women to look like women— 
just a head and some arms sticking out. How do men know how 
to paint women’s work if they can’t paint women?” She chuckled 
and was silent, chin on palm. She seemed to look at the floor, but 
Phillip knew that she saw every movement that he made. 

Time moved along and added to the group. Phillip peered 
down. It was almost noontime and he would have to take everybody 
to lunch. His grandfather was so sure that he would. You couldn't 
let the old man be hurt, even if at the University you could just walk 
off and go and eat alone if you wanted to. The noon whistle at the 
cotton gin exploded around him and he laid down the paints. 

“Will your friends eat with me, grandfather?” Wordlessly, they 
rose, folded about them the sheets that replaced blankets for summer 
and followed him across the street to the cafe. This was the Indian 
Main Street and the Indian cafe; the whites had their main street 
and their cafe on the other side of the building. 

Eight old people about the table. No need to order. The waitress 
knew as well as he did what they would eat. Soup and beef and store 
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bread. ““You want something else?”’ The woman’s recognition of the 
difference between an old-time Indian and an artist was flattering 
but he shook his head. It would be bad manners to eat what your 
guests did not. 

“That is not Big Bow’s camp you are painting,” one of the old 
men spoke. “Big Bow had a striped tipi but it was yellow and black. 
It stood in the middle of the camp and sometimes he sat with his 
society outside it and sang.” 

“That might be the green and orange tipi that Sun Boy took 
from the Arapaho.” His grandfather was careful not to offend his 
guests, while still aiding his grandson. 

“Sun Boy’s tipi had stripes going around, not up and down,” the 
old man argued. “I never saw a tipi with stripes going up and down 
before. Always around.” 


“Maybe he had a dream to paint the tipi that way,” his grand- 
father offered and Phillip grasped the suggestion. 


“I saw it that way,” he said. They would drop it now. If you 
saw a tipi a certain way, no one could argue about it. It might have 
stripes going up and down instead of around, to give a vertical 
movement to the composition, and you wouldn’t have to explain 
either vertical movement or composition or the fact that you put 
them in because the Art Professor said they should be there. 


“When do you start on the women?” the old woman wanted to 
know. “Maybe I can help you paint women’s things.” 


“T’'ll start a woman right after lunch.” Where was the harm? 
She wanted to see the women painted. It was all right. He didn’t 
have to paint the men first. 

Back on the scaffold he considered the sketches of women’s 
figures. That one with the hide on the stretcher, scraping it, would 
be all right. The voices came from below and hung around his head 
as he began. 

“Big Bow would never let a woman scrape a hide right in the 
middle of the camp.” 

“It won’t show if he puts it in a corner, the way Big Bow would.” 

“That’s right.” 
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Well, they didn’t mind that part too much then. But he would 
have to hurry, if he were to get half this picture done to-day and 
the rest tomorrow. If it didn’t get done, it was too bad, too; he’d 
never finish the others in time for the dedication. 

“Brother, your grandson is painting wrong.” What in hell was 
the matter now? 

“What do you mean, sister?” 

“That woman is a bad woman. A good woman would not wear 
a skirt that short.” 

“The skirt is short.” 

“Even to-day, when the girls dress for dances, they don’t wear 
their buckskin dresses that short.” 

“My grandson should have thought about those things.” 

“He has been away a long time. Perhaps at the University he 
saw skirts like that. White women don’t care if they show their legs.” 

Why pick on the skirt? It had to be that way, or the whole picture 
was out of balance. 

“I am going home, brother. I can tell your grandson nothing 
about women’s ways. That woman does not know how to scrape a 
hide and he’ll never teach her. A bad woman like that wouldn’t be 
scraping a hide; she’d be running off on a war party with some man.” 

“My grandson won the Government competition. They picked 
him as the best. He’s an Indian and they want an Indian to paint 
this building.” 

“Maybe a white man would be better. White man could make 
mistakes but it wouldn’t be like lying.” 

Her going took away the old men, all but his grandfather. 

Phillip returned the paints to the turpentine can and came down 
from the scaffold. 

“Grandfather, I am going to stop work now.” 

“Tt is three o’clock. White painters work till five.” 

“I’m not white. I’m Indian. They hired an Indian to paint this 
building and he’s going to paint it Indian way.” 

His grandfather grunted softly. ““That’s good if you do it. How 
you going to start?” 

“I’m going to paint at night. In the old days’”—forgotten scraps 
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of knowledge he had heard all his life were coming back, pouring 
over his mind—‘“in the old days a man painted at night, alone. 
That’s the way I’m going to paint. Janitor will let me in and I'll 
paint by myself.” 

His grandfather nodded. “That’s good. When a man shows his 
work before he finishes it, it’s everybody’s work. Everybody’s, that 
he shows it to. You sit up there, paint all day long, everybody can 
come in and see. Then they have the right to tell you what they think. 
You paint at night, alone, then it’s your work. Nobody got the right 
to bother. You do it your way.” 

There was something in that, thought Phillip, as he cleaned the 
brushes. Maybe that was why really big artists had studios and didn’t 
let other people in when they were painting. It wasn’t to hurt other 
people’s feelings, it was just to keep their work to themselves till it 
was ready for other minds to touch. 

“Through for the day, Phillip?” the Postmaster leaned out of 
his window. “How’re you going to get them-things done in time for 
the dedication if you quit at three?” he smiled with his face, but 
behind it there was no warmth. 

“T'll get them done.” Phillip somehow knew that he would. “But 
I want to paint at night for a while. The light’s different then. I 
want to see how the colours work.” 

“Them old people bothering you?” The Postmaster was shrewd 
from many years behind the window of a Post Office where more 
Indians than whites came for their mail. “Just can’t keep their 
tongues off what anybody does.” 

“It ain’t that.” How should this grinning white man know what 
it was? “It’s just that things look different at night. I kind of want 
to see how that tipi would look with the stripes going around instead 
of up and down.” 





Blessing the Animals 


By John A. Lomax 


urged me to be in the back courtyard of the Church of the Lady 

of Guadalupe in San Antonio by three o’clock the following Sun- 
day. He thought I’d like to see him bless the animals. Father Silva 
was a sub-junior pastor of this church, an exile from Guadalajara, 
where he had been professor in a Catholic college. Father Trans- 
chese, his superior, did not favor this survival of what he considered 
Indian paganism. “Superstition, superstition,” he whispered. But I 
was curious, and drove a hundred miles to join the gathering that 
filled the courtyard back of the church. 

A few well-dressed San Antonians mingled with the motley 
crowd, many of whom were children. The greater number belonged 
to the Mexican poorer classes, most of the women and children 
carrying household pets in their arms or leading them by strings 
or ropes. Some of the animals were necessarily in cages. Here and 
there families of guinea pigs nosed and frittered their time away. 
From the cages of shivering, subdued-looking canaries came no 
sound. Pigeons abounded, various in breed and color. One dear old 
lady, very small and lonely-looking, toothless, with shiny black 
eyes, had stuffed her pigeon, tail downward, into a brown paper 
bag. Now and then she would glance down at her charge. Once I 
saw her lean over and whisper to it. The pigeon nodded its head and 
its eyes blinked solemnly. 

Chickens of every variety, color and size were present. Tiny 
little girls bore the tiny little biddies that run about the kitchens of 
many homes. One happy girl held two brown twin chickens, a bit 
larger than quail, decorated with pink tissue paper neckbands with 
fluted edges. There were hens galore but only a single stately rooster, 
the lone barnyard male of his stripe in need of priestly mediation. 
Two tawny ducks—mates—frightened into solemnity, stretched and 


Fe eects SILVA, after helping me record “Los Pastores,” 
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flopped their wings as if they would like to fly from the confusion. 

The hundreds of dogs and cats could not be persuaded, even by 
religious pageantry, to bury their hereditary enmity. Some of the 
cats, while the strife was fiercest, broke away and scaled the high 
board enclosure, outward bound for freedom. Little Mexican boys 
dangled puppies, one in each hand. Most of the smaller girls carried 
kittens, all adorned with blue or pink paper necklaces—I saw not 
one scrap of silk. A handsome, huge wolfhound dashed about and 
barked loudly, to the terror of the cat tribe and smaller dogs. Poodles 
were abundant, some tiny and hairless. One Boston pug, hugged 
closely by his boy owner, wore a face so ugly and evil no amount 
of holy water could possibly mend it. 


The goats came usually in pairs, twisting and winding and 
butting through the closely massed people. Two goats drew carts, 
adriver for each goat riding proudly behind. A venerable Billy stood 
in dignified quiet, solemnly chewing his undigested breakfast. Run- 
ning around freely in the crowd, following closely the master of 
ceremonies, was a lovely half-grown ewe lamb, its neck banded with 
a broad green ribbon: her master called her Pacolita. 


All day the crowd milled about the bleak courtyard. Although 
a chill wind blew from the North, the people kept coming, bringing 
more and more animals, until the sun hung low and the wintry day 
neared its end. At last, through this surging mass of men, women, 
children, dogs, cats, burros, goats, sheep, chickens, ducks, pigeons, 
guinea pigs, canaries, and other animals, strode tall, lank Father 
Silva in his long flowing black robe, followed by his aides, two 
white-robed lads, one carrying a glass bowl of precious holy water. 
In his hand Father Silva held a silver wand, at its end a porous 
sphere perforated with fine holes. When dipped into the bowl this 
sphere would fill with water, which would fly out in fine spray. 
Father Silva and his attendants stopped near the head of the long, 
straggling procession, which at once began to move forward. I stood 
very close by Father Silva. 

First came the marshal of ceremonies with his beautiful lamb. 
As it passed, Father Silva snapped his wand and dashed some of 
the holy water into its face, at the same moment chanting his bless- 
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ing. The lamb dodged and flirted its long tail. Then followed the 
little old woman with her pink-necked pigeon imprisoned in a paper 
sack. It took the water without batting either of its starry eyes, 
while the old woman was muttering prayers through her wrinkled 
lips. She seemed to hold the pigeon dearer as she moved away. Next 
came miscellaneous groups as ordered by the busy master of cere- 
monies and busier lamb. The cats didn’t like the holy water : one dog 
barked as it hit his nose. The sedate billy goat appeared oblivious 
of ablution. I think Father Silva missed a shot as the big wolfhound 
dashed by; and the face of the ugly Boston pug, wrinkling his ugly 
nose at the cold shower, took on an even more sinister expression. 
But the chickens, the ducks, the guinea pigs and the canaries behaved 
beautifully. They were attentive, quiet, respectful. I thought one 
of the guinea pigs twisted his face into a smile, but perhaps I was 
mistaken. As for the two gold fish in a big glass bowl, I fear for 
them. They were already deep under when Father Silva sprinkled 
the bowl. One brown, wrinkled old lady near the end of the pro- 
cession suddenly drew an egg from her bosom and held it out for 
baptism. Father Silva looked a bit surprised, though he quickly 
recovered and blessed it, adding due quota of holy water. 

When the last animal was sprinkled, the ceremony ended abrupily. 
No prayer, benediction or song followed. The crowd drifted away. 

“T could not catch the Spanish words of your blessing,” I said 
to Father Silva. “I saw you glance at your ritual. Does the Church 
officially recognize the custom ?” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered. “And the words I repeated are a prayer 
to the Lord to bless each animal to the end that it may fulfill the 
purpose for which it was created.” 

“IT understand,” said I. “The hens should lay more eggs; the 
canaries sing more sweetly; the goats be more tractable to their 
drivers; the concerts of the tomcats on the back fence not so long 
drawn out; the roosters — — .” But Father Silva raised his hand, 
smiled a friendly protest and walked away. 
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Ragged Individualist 


By Don Brown 


ILL BONNER was a bootlegger and an illegal fisherman and 
B the preacher prayed for him but it didn’t do any good. The 
law tried to catch him but it never succeeded. It took the New 

Deal and a country prank to make a respectable citizen of him. 

Bill’s schooling had stopped when he left the sixth grade and 
his father’s scrawny cotton patch to live in a shack in the swamp. 
“What I mainly wanted was to stop raising cotton,” he said. He 
showed me a check. “Cash for not raising cotton,” he said. “TI left 
home so that I could quit raising cotton and Paw was fighting mad ; 
but now, will wonders never cease, the United States Government is 
paying me cash not to raise cotton on Paw’s land.” 

He built his swamp shack into a sizeable camp and brought a 
wife there and they had two children. Fishing and trapping came 
to him as naturally as lawbreaking, and his uncle taught him to brew 
corn mash and run it through a still. 

To hide his illegal sales of trapped game fish, Bill made a listless 
pretense of operating a commercial camp where city fishermen could 
buy minnows for bait and rent boats. But his customers seldom 
returned. One spring day I saw a family party arrive at his camp. 
The young women teetered along the boatwalk and squealed that 
they were going to fall in and drown. Bill was bored. 

One of the women caught a glimpse of the broad lake and wanted 
to know how deep it was “everywhere.” 

“Two feet deep fur as you can see and after that it’s eight feet,” 
said Bill. His grey old mongrel squirrel dog ambled over and sniffed 
at the visitors. 

“What kind of a dog is he?” asked one of the women. 

“Lady, his mama was half hound and half bulldog and his papa 
was ten of the biggest dogs in Cajun Parish!” 

The men, their eyes shining with the eager look of indoor 
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workers out for their first fishing trip of the spring, asked if he had 
minnows to sell. 


“Yes, I got minners, but you won’t ketch nothing with ’em. Fish 
just ain’t biting this week.” The party stood around a few minutes 
more and then drove on to another camp. 


The state game commission turned loose four hundred deer in 
the swamp and a five-year closed season was declared. The wardens 
who released the deer spent the night at one of the camps on the 
lake. Early next morning they drove back to town. Stuck on a pole 
in the middle of the road they saw the head of a freshly killed deer. 

Bill cut the venison up, changed its name to young beef and had 
it canned at the parish cannery. 


Showing off like this and frequently boasting to his friends about 
the efficiency of his outlaw fish traps made Bill a marked man. The 
law tried many tricks to catch him. There were times when wholesale 
raids occurred and all the moonshiners in that end of the parish were 
rounded up, but they never did catch Bill. 

One day two innocent looking slightly inebriated fishermen 
landed their boat at his camp and gave him a note signed with the 
name of one of his friends. The note read: “These men are all right. 
Give them anything they want.” 

They wanted whiskey. To save trouble they had brought a two- 
gallon keg to hold the whiskey. Bill said he didn’t sell whiskey and 
didn’t even know where it could be bought. One of the men winked 
and said: 

“How about a ten dollar bill for a two-gallon keg of Catahoula 
lake water?” 

‘Well, that’s a funny way to do business,” said Bill, “but if you'll 
put the keg in that old hollow stump over there and go on away for 
half an hour, I might be able to find a feller who can put some in 
there for you.” 

When the men returned they sniffed at the keg, put it in their 
boat and handed Bill ten dollars. Then they told him he was under 
arrest. They took him to the parish seat and brought him into court. 
The two revenue agents were told to produce their evidence. They 
forced the bung and sampled it. It was Catahoula lake water. 
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Bill had poured a little whiskey over the keg to give it the right 
smell but the keg held just what they ordered. 

“I drove the bung in good so they couldn’t get it out and take a 
drink before they got to town,” said Bill. “I know them fellers.” 

Bill kept the ten dollars. 

I was away from the swamp country for several years. I saw the 
dark Atlantic and the clear blue bathtub-waters of the Swiss lakes, 
and I was homesick for a little muddy water and a few moccasins 
and mosquitoes. When I got back to the bayou, they told me Bill 
Bonner was the new sheriff. Somebody nominated him for a joke, 
they said. 

“And then we figured he knew more about lawbreaking than 
anybody in the parish and everybody voted for him. Yep, he’s about 


the best sheriff we ever had. He’s really stopped lawbreaking in this 
neck of the woods.” 











The Ghost of La Grulla 


By Frank Goodwyn 


east came the twang of a horse bell mingled with the crack of 

Francisco Perez’s chicote. The remuda was on its way. Humped 
figures pulled themselves out of the darkness and stumbled sleepily, 
one by one, to the chuck wagon for tin cups and chunks of bread, 
then to the big black pot on the fire for coffee. 

Daylight found the men several miles from camp, riding in 
groups of two or three. The tops of trees and sandy humps extended 
like islands above a heavy fog which had settled down over the 
prairie. Jasper Holland and Limping John rode in the lead. 

“Senor Holland,” said Limping John, “I want to ask you about 
something which has bothered me a long time. Por favor, don't 
deceive me. When a man dies, he is dead. Verdad? I say there is 
nothing to him but bones and flesh, like a dead cow. Verdad? These 
stories about a man’s ghost coming out of him and snooping around 
are foolishness. Verdad?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Jasper Holland, stuffing tobacco into his 
pipe and seemingly winking at a rabbit that was hopping toward a 
patch of sacahwista grass about fifty yards ahead of them. 

Jasper was clean shaven but his lips had been twisted out of 
shape by a large cob pipe which he clamped tightly between his teeth. 
When smoking, half of his mouth held his pipe and the other half 
did his talking. 

“I can’t say you’re right, Limping John,” he continued, putting 
his pipe in his mouth, lighting it, and puffing slowly. “I remember 
when I was working for a fellow named Jeff Clayton up close to 
Laredo where it’s so dry the ground rattles when you spit. Jeff owned 
a place there called El Rancho de la Grulla—a sort of prickly-pear 
plantation—and he roped me into managing it by offering me fifty 
dollars a month. 


Fe: SOMEWHERE among the big mesquite thickets in the 
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“Things were in a mess when I got there and I reckon I didn’t 
improve them. The house had one dirty room and the place was short 
of water. The windmill had a broken wheel and the first thing I did 
was to send a man to Laredo for a couple of new blades; he never 
returned. 


“The barn was the main part of the outfit—you know, one of 
them barns built by a man from the North who came down to get 
rich and got chased off by hard times and droughts. It was wide 
and low, with a horse corral on the south side. A big hanging door 
on the southeast corner opened from a big unceiled room into the 
corral. Decaying stalls on the south side had originally been built 
for feeding oats to the horses. But there were no oats. The six sheds 
on the north side had been built for buggies. But there were no 
buggies. The stalls and sheds had been ceiled and the space over 
them had been intended for storing hay. But there was no hay. 


“The barn was run by an old Mexican named Don Julio Fonzeca 
who had been there always. He had a cot and a table in one corner 
of the big room and he shaved by a little mirror on the wall near 
a ladder which led up to the loft above the horse stalls. He was a 
cranky old cuss, as most people are who live alone, and I saw right 
away he was going to resent any changes I might make. 


“IT was not long in learning that he got up about three o’clock 
every morning and brought in the remuda—some fifteen horses 
which went with the place and ten more I brought with me. He’d 
trim their hoofs and clip their manes whether they needed it or not. 

“Julio was a good worker—always on time, systematic, thorough 
—but one of those fellows who becomes lost if his way of doing 
things is changed. He had made up his mind, locked it, and thrown 
away the key. And speaking of locks and keys, he was batty on 
padlocks. He had one on every door, even when there was a latch 
inside, and nothing to steal if there hadn’t been. The first thing I 
tmember noticing about Julio was that he was big and fat and the 
second was the big key ring that jingled like a turkey bell when he 
walked. 

“When I had sort of got my bearings, I took all of the padlocks 
off the doors and hid them. Then I told Don Julio that there was 
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no use to get up the remuda every morning, just to bring in four 
or five of the best horses that I might need that day for riding over 
the ranch. 

“Well, sir, the next morning the noise of the horse bell down in 
the corral woke me. I went down to the barn and there was the 
remuda up and the padlocks were back on the doors. I gave Don 
Julio a good cussing and told him that if I heard that horse bell next 
morning or if there was one lock on the barn doors, he would have to 
vamoose. He fidgeted around and got awfully polite, calling me 
Senor Patron several times. I couldn’t help feeling sorry for him 
but, on the other hand, I had come to straighten out the affairs of 
the ranch and I intended to do it. 

“The next morning that damn bell woke me again. I jumped out 
of bed, stormed down to the barn and there was the remuda in the 
pen and the locks on the doors, just as I had suspected. No need to 
tell all I said. I ended up by telling Don Julio that if I found him 
on the ranch by noon, I’d kill him. He turned a horrible mixture of 
yellow and purple and pink, like a half-ripe mulberry, dropped the 
rope he had in his hand and the colt on the end of it made a dive 
for the open gate. 

“Soon after noon I went to the barn to see if he had obeyed my 
orders. He was still at the barn but I didn’t kill him; he was already 
dead. He had stabbed himself. I inquired around and as far as | 
could find out, he didn’t have any folks, so I dug a hole in the gulley 
back of the barn and buried him there, padlocks and all. 

“For several nights after that, as I lay in bed and listened to the 
coyotes yelping and snarling down in the gulley, I kept thinking 
their mournful noise might be Don Julio mocking me. But what 
bothered me the most was every morning just before daylight I'd 
hear the horse bell. I didn’t go near the corral or barn, having staked 
out a couple of my own horses near the house. 

“Finally, one morning the bell was unusually loud and the horses 
milled around as if someone was fooling with them. After daybreak 
I went down to the corral and roped the bell mare. She was gentle 
and stood still as a post when I walked up to her. When I looked 
her over I began trembling. Her hoofs were round and smooth as 
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old silver dollars and I could have sworn her mane had just been 
trimmed. 

“I tried to quiet my fear by thinking that a tramp had happened 
along, found Don Julio’s cot and was hiding in the barn. But a tramp 
wouldn’t be fooling with the horses and trimming their hoofs and 
manes. I had a long vuelta to ride that day—some wormy calves over 
in the far pasture—and didn’t get back until sundown. I had deter- 
mined to get at the bottom of this business but I couldn’t get up 
nerve to do anything until I had eaten supper. I finally decided to 
go fold up Don Julio’s cot, get rid of the rest of his plunder, and 
put an end to this miserable business. By now it was getting dark. 

“I loaded my six-shooter and strode to the hanging door of the 
barn, whistling with all my might. There in the deepening twilight 
a big black padlock seemed to shine forth like a new moon; I remem- 
bered distinctly burying that padlock with Don Julio. After a while 
I swallowed a part of my fear and determined to see this thing 
through ; I had been hired to run-La Grulla and I was going to do so, 
if possible. 

“I crawled through a hole in the bottom of the door of the horse 
stall where the boards had rotted away and struck a match. The stall 
was empty except for a pair of old worn mule collars. I climbed up 
into the loft through a little hole which had been left so that hay 
could be thrown down to the horses. I lit another match and crept 
over towards the ladder which led down into the big room. If I could 
get down that ladder .and light the lantern which Don Julio had 
always kept hanging over his cot, I would take chances with what- 
ever was there. Just to be safe I drew my six-shooter and cocked it. 

“But I didn’t get any farther than the top of the ladder. Not a 
step. I heard something in that big room which froze my blood. At 
first I thought it was just my imagination, then I heard it again. 
It was the sound of jingling keys, keys which jingled like a turkey 
bell. I never did know how I got out of that barn or what happened 
to my six-shooter. I was pretty badly bruised when I got my next 
breath of fresh air, but I was not hurt enough to keep me from 
galloping away from La Grulla on the first horse I could saddle. 
I sent back for my string of horses but I didn’t bother about collect- 


| ing the month’s pay due me.” 








Reviews of Books 


By Ima Honaker Herron and Others 


THE ECONOMIC NOVEL IN AMERICA by WALTER FULLER 
Taytor. The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


SEGMENTS OF SOUTHERN THOUGHT by Epp WInrFIELp 
Parks. The University of Georgia Press, Athens. 


By Ima HonakER HERRON 


Although their years of activity are relatively small, the uni- 
versity presses of the South and the Southwest already have released 
books of merit. The two works discussed below, Walter Fuller 
Taylor’s The Economic Novel in America (1942) and Edd Winfield 
Parks’s Segments of Southern Thought (released in 1938), are 
indicative of the level of publication maintained by the University 
of North Carolina Press and the newer University of Georgia Press. 

Students of American culture will recognize The Economic 
Novel as a full and scholarly answer to Professor Taylor’s own pro- 
posal, made several years ago at the New Orleans meeting of the 
Modern Language Association, that America’s Gilded Age be sub- 
jected to a searching re-examination and re-appraisal. Truly, this 
eight-chapter history is in keeping with the extensive program of 
research set up in recent years by the American literature division 
of the M.L.A. and is an excellent addition to Herbert Ross Brown's 
The Sentimental Novel in America, Carl Van Doren’s 1940 edition 
of The American Novel, Joseph Warren Beach’s American Fiction, 
1920-1940, and other recent interpretations of native fiction. In gen- 
eral, it is a description and interpretation of “the response given by 
American authorship to one of the major social forces of the latter 
nineteenth century—the rapid industrialization of our American 
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society, the sudden maturation of the Machine Age.” More specifi- 
cally, it is a keen analysis of how, during this given period, “certain 
democratic and middle-class ideals, which had hitherto been applied 
chiefly to politics, were so extended as to apply to economics as 
well; how that democratic ideology found voice in our published 
fiction; and how, consequently, there developed within that fiction 
a coherent and incisive critique of capitalistic industrialism.” 


Disagreeing, from the first, with the sweeping, adverse general- 
izations which modern critics (notably Van Wyck Brooks, Lewis 
Mumford, V. L. Parrington, and others) have made relative to the 
complacency and cultural enervation of the Gilded Age, Mr. Taylor 
surveys the environment within which the critique of that age devel- 
oped. America’s mid-nineteenth century cultural pattern had the 
cosmic optimism of the eighteenth century, together with the associ- 
ated ideas of progress and perfectibility. Marked by a democratic 
equalitarianism, already expressed in a middle-class agrarian way of 
life, that pattern (in its myriad forms) was definitely threatened 
with destruction by an uncontrolled capitalistic industrialism given 
to a politico-economic scheme of free enterprise, competition, and 
laissez-faire. The familiar concomitants of industrialism (a grow- 
ing complexity of corporate business, an influx of cheap labor, the 
rise of labor organizations, the quick growth of cities, the increased 
power of the plutocracy, etc.) all combined to disrupt our national 
social patterns. According to Mr. Taylor’s description, ‘“‘The social 
history of the Gilded Age is largely, in short, a story of class conflict 
between various middle-class groups and the plutocracy. It is the 
story of the sudden burgeoning of a capitalistic industrialism which 
challenged the cultural dominance of our agrarian-nurtured, demo- 
cratic middle classes.” 


In this introductory survey the falsity of the myth concerning 
the complacency of the Gilded Age is revealed further in the citation 
of well-known belletristic criticism, of book-length treatises, such as 
George’s Progress and Poverty and Bellamy’s Looking Backward, 
and additional avenues of expression: magazine articles, letters, 
political speeches, editorials, autobiographical sketches, etc. While 
all of these suggest the variety of the American critical response to 
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industrialism, it is in the novel that Mr. Taylor finds the richest data 
to support his thesis. 


Many readers, no doubt, will regard Chapter Two as one of the 
most revealing and entertaining of Mr. Taylor’s treatments. Herein 
is a documented presentation of certain minor novelists, once favor- 
ites but now almost unknown to the general reader. Some of these, 
however, were good craftsmen and as such enriched the literary 
records of social and economic problems. (It is shown that between 
1870 and 1901 some two hundred and fifty volumes of economic 
fiction—mostly novels—were published in this country.) Prior to 
1900 many of these novelists held to a “Left-Center” position in 
their advocation of moderate politico-economic reforms or of the 
betterment of the poor through settlement work and slum-clearance. 
Such lesser critics (including Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, John Hay, Stephen Crane, Charles Dudley Warner, 
H. H. Boyesen, Robert Herrick, Dr. J. G. Holland, John W. De- 
Forest, F. Marion Crawford, Paul Leicester Ford, and Margaret 
Deland) added much to the literary indictment of capitalistic indus- 
trialism. The working conditions of the laborer, rebellion against 
political bosses, the frequent perversion of democratic government 
into the service of Big Business, speculation and knavery of every 
kind, and business depressions with their cyclical unemployment are 
suggestive of the manifold themes developed by the minor novelists. 
What they failed to grasp, says the author, was “the enormous 
extent and power of the drive toward consolidation.” 


In varying degrees, our most significant creative writers of 
the Gilded Age were influenced by the same currents of thought 
which affected our secondary novelists. The ample presentation of 
facts herein weakens the body of theory which has centered about 
the relation of Mark Twain, George, Garland, Bellamy, Howells, 
and Norris to the Machine Age. Mark Twain, for example, did not 
take a wholly commercial view of literature. While he shared largely 
in the commercial spirit of his age, he did not surrender to the ways 
of capitalistic industrialism. Mr. Taylor’s critical analyses of The 
Connecticut Yankee, The Gilded Age, The Man That Corrupted 
Hadleyburg, and The $30,000 Bequest reveal that “Mark Twain's, 
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then, was a comparatively simple, coherent philosophy of acquisition, 
control of obvious abuses, and concern for the interests of the whole 
people. Within him, satirist, capitalist, and democrat worked toward 
the same object—that of enjoying the uses of the machine, and 
lessening the abuses.” 


Of especial interest in the chapter devoted to Garland is the new 
accounting for his development away from the economic left toward 
the extreme right. His earlier intense radicalism, expressed in his 
concern with “that scheme of law which allows the speculator to 
monopolize the natural resources of the earth,” gradually cooled as 
his chief problem became one of literary survival in a rapidly chang- 
ing America. 


Bellamy, like many of his contemporaries, appears as a rebel 
against the corrupt business ways then current and the rule of the 
plutocrat at the expense of individual growth and progress. An 
unusually gifted writer and thinker, he was an understanding social 
critic who successfully systematized and expressed the aims and 
ideals of the American middle-class protest against plutocracy. Sig- 
nificant, in spite of certain weaknesses, is Bellamy’s recognition of 
the permanence of the machine. Unlike Ruskin, he recognized that 
the machine had come to stay. According to Mr. Taylor’s conclusion, 
Looking Backward is important for its contrast between two ways 
of life: the individual versus the collective, and the present versus 
the future. 


To his analysis of Howells Mr. Taylor applies the corrective of 
a sound historical method, one which reveals the fallacies of earlier 
criticism voiced by Parrington, Josephson, and Hicks. His research 
is concerned with the contributory forces forming the mind of 
Howells, the opinions which he experienced, and the relation of all 
these factors to the climate of opinion in which he did his work. 
In characterizing Howells’s social program as the most realistic of 
those presented by the American writers of the Gilded Age the 
author is fully aware of the need of marked precision in passing 
from historical generalization “into the more dubious realm of 
opinion and critical hypothesis.” He notes: “Along with Bellamy, 
Howells faces squarely and realistically the inescapable need for col- 
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lective action in the control of a complex, interdependent, and collec- 
tive industrial system. Avoiding the use of such foreign formulas 
as that of Marxian socialism, he successfully harmonizes his collec- 
tive theories with the democratic traditions of our dominant middle 
class.” 

In many respects Frank Norris belonged to a later generation 
and a different class (the wealthy upper bourgeoisie) from that of 
the middle-class democrats : George, Clemens, Bellamy, and Garland; 
yet, as the principal representative of the conservative “Right- 
Center” in the field of the economic novel, he is pictured here in all 
his strength and weakness. Mr. Taylor concludes his detailed analysis 
of Norris’s theory of fiction and his application of it in The Octopus 
and The Pit with the tribute that Norris “succeeded abundantly in 
the proper work of the novelist—the creation of a large, credible, 
interesting, and significant imaginative world.” 

By and large, The Economic Novel is a much needed and pene- 
trating history of our American novelists of the Gilded Age and 
their various reactions toward the upsetting changes of that age. 
Again, viewed as a timely and objective background study for 
modern ideology, this exploration of the field of nineteenth-century 
critical leadership is a meticulous analysis of “an important but 
unfinished work.” According to the author’s final emphasis, our 
contemporary novelists might do well to bring to a fruition “the 
great but incomplete task of nineteenth-century liberalism.” 

Like the study above, Segments of Southern Thought is another 
critical re-appraisal, not of the nation as a whole but of the back- 
grounds, ideologies, and certain literary figures of a many-sided and 
often misinterpreted South, past and present. Differing markedly 
from The Economic Novel, largely because of its very nature, this 
collection of suggestive essays—“occasional pieces, written for spe 
cific reasons, and not prepared as a unit”—offers highly intelligent, 
but often partisan, criticism of a diversified region. In short, these 
“segments” include an introductory personal essay, reviews of novels 
by William Faulkner, DuBose Heyward, and others, reprints of 
various critical essays descriptive of neglected Southern backgrounds 

(such as “The Background of Southern Thought” from Southen 
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Poets, 1936, and “Southern Towns and Cities” from Culture in the 
South, 1934), and highly entertaining interpretative studies of 
almost forgotten individuals: Hugh Swinton Legaré (“the classicist 
tempered by romanticism”), William J. Grayson (severe critic of 
Wordsworth), erratic Thomas Holley Chivers, the English Frances 
Wrights (one of the leading spirits of the Nashoba community near 
Memphis), George W. Harris (creator of that “nat’ral-born durn’d 
fool,” Sut Lovingood), Richard Malcolm Johnston, Sawney Webb, 
Tennessee’s schoolmaster, and others. Both memorable and provoca- 
tive are such essays as “Urban Influences on Ante-bellum Writers,” 
“Mark Twain as Southerner,’ and “Walter Hines Page and the 
South.” 

In his two concluding essays especially Professor Parks goes far 
beyond his Southern interests to explore other literary fields. His 
breadth of outlook is suggested by his re-evaluation of two figures 
not of the Southern school : Eugene O’ Neill, whose use of symbolism 
is carefully studied, and George Borrow, the subject of the biographi- 
cal essay “Portrait of Lavengro.” Clearly indicated, too, is the 
interest of the University of Georgia Press in materials which tran- 
scend regional boundaries. Indeed, Segments of Southern Thought 
is a worthy volume to have been used in the initiation of a new 
Southern university press. 


JAMES HALL: LITERARY PIONEER OF THE OHIO 
VALLEY by Joun T. Franacan. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis. 


By Ernest E. Letsy 


This first full-length study of a man who had as much to do as 
anyone with the artistic awakening of the Middle West shows that 
our major universities are coming to realize the fact that not all 
our cultural history is bound up with the Atlantic seaboard. About 
fifteen years ago a young woman in Illinois who planned to do 
graduate work at Yale asked me for a thesis subject, and when I 
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suggested James Hall, went to work in the archives at Springfield. 
When she got to Yale, no one had heard of Hall, and she was 
persuaded to study the Transcendental Dial. Miss Esther Schultz 
kept her notes, however, and published her findings in two numbers 
of the journal of the Illinois State Historical Society. Those articles 
furnished useful information to the present volume, and at length a 
university press has had the courage to publish an adequate biography 
of James Hall. 


Mr. Flanagan is careful not to overrate his subject. He knows 
that Hall was not a first-class writer. But he also realizes that the 
career of such a versatile man as Hall often tells more of the social 
background of a period than does that of a genius. Hall was a 
Philadelphian who came down the Ohio to Cincinnati in 1820, and 
proceeded to the pioneer settlement of Shawneetown, Illinois. Here, 
where there were more Indians and horse thieves than literate read- 
ers, he published not only a newspaper but the first Western 
“annual.” In 1830 he started the Illinois Monthly Magazine at 
Vandalia, and continued it two years later at Cincinnati as the 
Western Monthly Magazine, the first literary magazine in the Ohio 
Valley. He began with about five hundred subscribers and built up 
the journal until he could boast a subscription list of well over three 
thousand. It had conventional poems and stories by Bryant, Irving, 
and Harriet Beecher, but it also had regional sketches of permanent 
historical value. 


Hall himself wrote voluminously, fiction, poetry, criticism, his- 
tory, biography, anthropology. His Legends of the West (1832) 
and his Indian Tribes of North America (1836-1844) are stil 
important to the student of western culture. He was more than a 
writer and publisher, however. He was a circuit judge, a banker, 
state treasurer, and a founder of many civic enterprises. He realized, 
as Walter P. Webb has lately made clear in his “‘brilliant book, The 
Great Plains—that the West required different methods of agricul 
ture and even of life itself, that as different implements were 
needed so were adjustments demanded in social and ethical pat: 
terns.” And because of this understanding he is important in the 
development of American civilization. Not until we have in addition 
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to this excellent book on James Hall studies of Edward Eggleston, 
Joseph Kirkland, Hamlin Garland, and others can the history of 
that development be written with anything like true perspective. 


A CONCORDANCE OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
EDGAR ALLAN POE by Braprorp A. BootH and CLAuDE 
E. Jones. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 


Concordance-makers may be lumped together with lexicog- 
raphers and other harmless drudges, but a good concordance like 
this one is a necessity for the scholar. It is particularly welcome 
in the case of Poe, for he was as meticulous about his diction as 
he was about his metrics. He chose his words carefully for the 
mood-pictures they would convey. Even the superficial reader of 
Poe must have noted the iteration of such words as “shadow,” 
“dream,” and “angel,” but now it appears that even more common 
was the use of “beauty,” “heart,” “heaven,” “love,” “night,” 
“soul,” “spirit.” Surprising, also, is the infrequent use of the 
word “strange,” when it is remembered that Poe regarded strange- 
ness a requisite of beauty. Many other discoveries await those 
who consult this useful book. It is gratifying to Texans to know 
that the basis of the work was the text of the late Professor 
Killis Campbell’s The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. The com- 


pliers teach at the University of California at Los Angeles. E. E. L. 


FORWARD TO THE LAND by Extmer T. PETERSON. University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


By ARTHUR COLEMAN 


Elmer Peterson has written around an ancient, basic theme. 
Reing ancient, it will be news only to politicians and most farmers; 
certainly it is in the minds of all intelligent farm-paper editors, and 
in the pages of their journals, late and soon. Simply put, it is the 
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concept of the self-sufficient farm, which has been the basis of every 
sound agricultural economy the world has known. 

Establishing this thesis early, Mr. Peterson proceeds to expose 
the grave danger in which we stand as a result of at least a century 
of ‘‘moneyways” as contrasted with “soilways” in our handling— 
or mishandling—of the land. By “‘moneyways’” he means what he 
calls ‘mercantile farming” : the planting of quick cash crops in mass 
quantities, the selling of these with practically no processing on the 
farm, complete disregard of the effect of such planting on the soil, 
and failure to grow any subsistence crops at all for the farmer’s 
consumption. The responsibility for this emphasis on moneyways 
he places squarely on the Republican Party, with its McNary-Haugen 
Act (‘‘the first considerable measure to promote subversion of soil- 
ways”) and the Hoover Farm Board’s policy of crop curtailment. 
And for its continuance, he blames the shortsightedness, lack of 
understanding, and superficial thinking of the New Deal’s farm- 
policy makers, the result of whose efforts he calls ‘‘a hodepodge of 
unworkable remnants of nineteenth-century economy,” meaning spe- 
cifically the AAA. 

The trouble, says Mr. Peterson, is that we have come to regard 
our skim-the-cream, loot-the-soil methods of farming as “basic.” 
Thus Washington denotes quick bulk cash crops—wheat, corn, 
cotton—as “‘basic,” and proceeding on this idea offers more incentive 
to inefficient farmers planting such crops than to efficient, sound 
soilmen who conduct their farms on a balanced-production basis. 
Thus Washington continues with one hand—the WPA program— 
to thwart, by luring manpower from the soil, the work of its other 
hand—the Farm Security Administration—in seeking to pull farm- 
ers back to the soil ; a job, incidentally, that FSA is doing effectively, 
as its records show. 


The fault, says Mr. Peterson, lies in applying money-thinking 
and moneyways to the farm. Money, he reminds us, is not wealth; 
the only real wealth is the land and what it can be made to produce. 
It is the great fallacy of our farm thinking that we measure a farn- 
er’s success in terms of the money and other income he “receives,” 
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for the real wealth and income of the farmer lies in what he holds 
and uses on the farm. 

The solution of the “farm problem,” therefore, is not to be found 
in the mercantile concept of cash crops and limited supply—because 
crops can never be really controlled—but in wise soilways that mean 
production for use; and that mean, further, ever more production 
and lower prices. The farmer who follows the soilways of balanced 
operations—fruits, feeds, cows, poultry, hogs, milk, etc—and who 
processes those products as far as possible on the farm, not only 
produces a well-balanced and plentiful subsistence for himself and 
his family, but finds a profitable market for his surplus at whatever 
price. And the price for such farm products, in a country where so 
large a segment of the population is ill-fed, is usually satisfactory. 
It is only the farmer who depends for his entire living on products 
he can’t eat, who has to worry about the market. 

“Forward to the Land,” for these reasons, adds up to a hard- 
hitting argument and demand for a national policy of scientific land 
use, based on the concept of the self-sufficient farm, the processing 
and distribution of farm products at point of origin, intelligent 
planting, development of new markets (as in chemurgy), and 
co-operative marketing. Unless we somehow achieve such a policy, 
we may, in the words of one farm-equipment manufacturer “expect 
an American peasantry.” 


A HISTORY OF OKLAHOMA by Grant Foreman. University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


By Stuart McGrecor 


The chain of historic cause and effect that brought the common- 
wealth of Oklahoma into existence is a clear-cut exception from any 
one of the several patterns into which the chronicles of the states 
usually fall. Most of the American states were Anglo-Saxon from 
the beginning by virtue of ruthless dispossession of the Red Man. 
Some of them — Florida, Texas, Louisiana, California — passed 
through an intermediate Spanish or French influence. Oklahoma 
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alone can lay claim to a heritage coming directly from the original 
Americans. 

Set aside as the great national reservation for the dwindling 
ranks of Poor Lo, Oklahoma (from a Choctaw phrase meaning 
approximately “Home of the Red Man’) was by-passed in the 
early Westward flood of white migration. Later the western part 
was settled by whites while the eastern portion, designated Indian 
Territory, became the home of the Five Civilized Tribes—Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Seminoles, Creeks, and Cherokees—who maintained 
their semi-autonomous “Indian Nations” under federal supervision. 
It was not until 1907 that the two territories of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory were combined and given statehood. 

Grant Foreman came to Oklahoma with the Dawes Commission 
to investigate Indian affairs some forty years ago, prior to state- 
hood. By profession a lawyer, he has spent much of his time and 
energy in Oklahoma historical research and writing. The present 
volume, his magnum opus, includes the entire chronicle of Oklahoma 
from the early Spanish explorers and the Louisiana Purchase to 
the state’s modern political and industrial development. In addition 
to being the history of a state, it is a faithful account of the Red 
Man in the greatest single attempt of the conquering whites to do 
justice to their simple brothers of forest and plain. 

Logically, a man of Mr. Foreman’s background of experience 
writes solid history with little rhetorical adornment. Fact is laid upon 
fact like bricks. He does not give overmuch space to sociological 
implications nor does he comment extensively upon ethical aspects, 
though he frequently shows his profound sympathy for the Indian 
as in his quotation of General Miles who branded the Sand Creek 
massacre as the “foulest and most unjustifiable crime in the annals 
of America.” A straightforward style and an aptitude for descriptive 
phrasing make the author’s fact-laden lines fairly interesting reading. 
Though avowedly not a textbook, this volume will serve excellently 
as a basic reference for the student who wishes to go further into 
the extraordinary story of the Sooner State. 
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THE COMING OF THE CIVIL WAR by Avery Craven. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


By DonaLp Day 


Avery Craven has the idea that history—the chronicle of man’s 
“doings and undoings’—should be predicated on something more 
than the records of War Departments, official state papers and 
quotations from other digests of those records. History to him-is a 
science in which the component elements to be separated and blended 
consist of actions, sayings, and motives of men. To find out more 
about these elements he goes to newspapers, diaries, letters, journals, 
official records—in short, to every conceivable source where men 
lay open their thoughts, both private and public, in sufficient cross 
sections so that reasonably safe conclusions may be drawn. This 
method of writing history takes courage- because it takes almost 
superhuman work. It takes also selection, analysis, synthesis and, 
above all, unbiased and clear thinking. Mr. Craven’s notes leave 
little doubt about the amount of material consulted. His knowledge 
of the location of source material—as I have found from actual 
experience—is stupendous. In the writing of this book Mr. Craven 
has not only consulted pertinent material but has drawn from it 
so admirably and has welded what he has drawn into a whole so 
convincingly that it is-necessary to be constantly on the alert to keep 
from thinking that here is a man writing from an imaginative brain 
purely for entertainment. 


Mr. Craven’s style is direct without in the least being stilted or 
pedantic. He says exactly what he wants to say in clear and forceful 
language. He makes his important points come to life by the use 
of little anecdotes which underscore—even symbolize—his meaning. 
For instance when he is describing the difficulties of farming as a 
means of livelihood, he says: “One may well sympathize with the 
beaten tiller of stubborn soils who quit farming with the declaration 


that he was going to get into some business with which the Lord 
had less to do.” 
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The key to this book is in the opposition of realities and symbols, 
When realities dominated the situation before the war, compromise 
—that essential of democracy—was possible. When symbols became 
firmly seated in the saddle the conflict was “irrepressible.” Mr, 
Craven’s most important purpose and contribution, it seems to me, 
have been to show the realities behind the symbols, which sectional 
historians heretofore have failed to do. He even domes these realities 
over with a symbol of his own which enhances their importance. In 
the opening paragraph he tells about a “tall, gaunt North Carolinian” 
who, when he surrendered with Lee at Appomattox, drawled: 
“Damn me if I ever love another country.’’ He ends the book by 
saying: “The disillusioned old Confederate soldier at Appomattox 
[the same soldier], looking back across the years which held Shiloh 
and Gettysburg and Cold Harbor, might well question the wisdom 
of ‘loving another country’.” 


In an effort to produce an unbiased discussion of “the coming 
of the Civil War,” Mr. Craven realized that he faced a difficult task. 
He states: “The three decades of bitter sectional strife which pre- 
ceded open warfare left little in the way of historical material that 
was free from bias and distortion. The propoganda of war days 
still further damaged truth. ... The hating and romancing of post- 
war times did almost as much damage.” It was necessary to go 
through symbols to realities and in doing this Mr. Craven approached 
the problem from the “angle of the South,” since “that section’s 
ways and institutions were under fire.” This may lead the uncritical 
to conclude that he is pro-Southern, when actually his final con- 
demnation points out “the tragedy of being human rather than 
of being either Southern or Northern.” That—‘being human”— 
encompasses in a phrase the real cause of the war. 

There was, according to Mr. Craven, no united North or no 
self-conscious South in 1820. There were differences in sections— 
as there still are—but not “irrepressible” differences. The Civil War 
may be charged “to a generation of well-meaning Americans, who, 
busy with the tasks of getting ahead, permitted their short-sighted 
politicians, their over-zealous editors, and their pious reformers to 
emotionalize real and potential differences and to conjure up distorted 
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impressions of those who dwelt in other parts of the nation. For 
more than two decades, these molders of public opinion steadily cre- 
ated the fiction of two distinct peoples contending for the right to 
preserve and expand their sacred cultures. They imagined a Slave 
Power bent on spreading tyranny to all parts of the nation; a Black 
Republicanism equally determined to free the slaves and to precipi- 
tate a race war. They turned the normal American conflicts between 
agriculture and industry, farmers and planters, section and section, 
into a struggle for civilization.” This is what Mr. Craven means by 
“being human!” 


The generation which did this deserves consideration. The 
author finds that it had three important characteristics, all closely 
interrelated, which turned normal prejudices into ‘fightin’ moods.” 
First, the period was one of rapid growth and expansion. “They 
were a sweaty people, that generation.” Secondly, out of this rapid 
expansion with no pause for integration came a sharp development 
of sectionalism in which four great sections came into being: the 
Northeast, the Northwest, the Old South and the Southwest. Third, 
this rapid expansion and growth of sectionalism manufactured and 
whetted “democratic and humanitarian stirrings” which developed 
symbols that in turn underscored sectional differences and made 
them tangible to the average person. “They produced,” says Mr. 
Craven, “a strange tangle of dreaming and practical effort.” Out 
of this “the fight for democracy and the fight for morality” became 
“one and the same.” Tied with this was a struggle to secure “from 
a Common central government, legislation favorable to... varied 
and conflicting interests and to escape measures harmful to those 
interests.” 


With these general characteristics of the period set up Mr. 
Craven first attempts to fit the South into the whole. He warns that 
there was the South of romance and the South of the abolitionist’s 
imagination. There was also the real South which is to be isolated. 
This last South was not a unit geographically, was peopled primarily 
by middle-class farmers and not by Cavaliers and poor white trash, 
and had only a small percentage of slaveholders. The essential dif- 
ferences which did exist were those of rurality capped by an English 
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gentleman ideal, a climate in part more mellow than other sections 
enjoyed, and the presence of the Negro race in quantity. Certainly, 
not differences which made a civil conflict “irrespressible,” unless it 
be a difference which came from slavery. Of that Mr. Craven, while 
admitting the influence of the Negro, concludes: “It is perfectly 
clear that slavery played a rather minor part in the life of the South 
and of the Negro. Much that has been ascribed to its influence should 
be charged to labor, to race, and to agriculture. Yet in a period of 
sectional rivalry and bitterness, slavery became the symbol of all 
sectional differences and of growing fears and hatreds. Abolitionists 
first, and then politicians, magnified and distorted its place and pur- 
poses and ultimately made it the single object of Northern reform 
effort; the one great impediment to Northern economic and social 
development. Both democracy and morality required its destruction. 
The South, in turn, accepted this magnified and distorted conception 
of the institution and came to view it as the cornerstone of what was 
in fact a unique culture based on rural values. In the end, South- 
erners were willing to stake their all for its preservation.” The author 
—while in no sense of the word justifying the institution of slavery 
—takes the position that slaveholders were made the scapegoat for 
“all aristocrats and all sinners.” A handful of ‘“deadly-in-earnest” 
abolitionists added to the normal strength of sectional ignorance “all 
the force of Calvinistic morality and American democracy and 
thereby surrounded every Northern interest and contention with 
holy sanction and reduced all opposition to abject depravity.” This 
would have been of little importance if the politician—both in the 
North and the South—“playing his risky game,” had not “linked 
expansion and slavery.”” When this happened “Christian common 
folk by the thousands, with no great personal urge for reforming, 
accepted the Abolition attitudes toward both the South and slavery. 
Civil war was then in the making.” 


From these postulations the expansion movement is traced— 
the North to the Northwest and the Old South to the Southwest— 
through the various national compromises. After 1850 the “South 
was taking up the role of permanent minority. The Higher Law 
was already rendering the Constitution frail protection against the 
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‘sweep of time’.”” Mr. Craven thinks that if the South should have 
struck at all, the hour for action was at hand in 1850. But the South 
did not strike because reality permitted compromise and symbols 
had not mounted completely into the saddle. 

The Compromise of 1850 ushered in the lull before the storm. 
The South in its expansion of the Cotton Kingdom was prosperous. 
The Northeast was industrialized and was belching its discontented 
groups to the Northwest while remaining tied to the South with a 
“thread of cotton.” The real trouble was brewing in the Northwest. 
“There the Republican Party was born and the struggle over slavery 
developed into its fina! form.” This region had moved through Jack- 
sonism and Clayism to “little Yale [ism], combined with booming 
industrialism. Actually, when it came to local benefits, Douglas 
and Lincoln were never far apart in objectives. Douglas, with his 
“national, yet... Western” democracy was the reality; Lincoln was 
the symbol. Reality had shown a capacity for compromise; only the 
future could tell about the symbol. , 

“Bleeding Kansas,” Bully Brooks and “bleeding Sumner,” the 
great debates, John Brown’s raid, and the election of Lincoln—these 
are a few high spots which made slavery a more blinding symbol to 
the poor man both in the North and in the South. Step by step, as 
symbols distorted realities, the conflict became “irrepressible.” 

In the final analysis, Mr. Craven has, through his recognition 
of the importance of symbols in man’s life and actions, pointed the 
way to the writing of history which is both scholarly and at the 
same time human. 
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